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INTRODUCTION 


The  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  was  established  with 
passage  of  the  Post-War  Reconstruction  Act,  Chapter  8 of  the 
Statutes  of  Alberta,  1943.  The  original  named  membership  follows: 

Honourable  N.  E.  Tanner,  Chairman; 

Honourable  E.  C.  Manning; 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  M.L.A.; 

Mr.  Alfred  Speakman,  M.L.A.; 

Mr.  E.  J.  Martin,  M.L.A.; 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hooke,  M.L.A. 

By  Order  in  Council  Number  1004/43  the  following  were  named 
as  members: 

Dr.  Robert  Newton,  M.C.; 

Harold  E.  Tanner,  M.A. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  5 of  the  act,  the  Committee 
named  H.  D.  Carrigan  as  Secretary-Treasurer  on  April  29,  1943. 

The  inclusion  of  Dr.  Newton  brought  to  the  Committee  a member 
representative  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  Research  Council 
of  Alberta,  and  the  National  Research  Council.  The  inclusion  of 
Harold  E.  Tanner  ensured  adequate  representation  for  all  ex-Service- 
men's  organizations. 

An  Agenda  committee  and  subcommittees  were  appointed  as 
follows: 

Agenda  Committee:  A.  J.  Hooke,  Chairman;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood, 
A.  Speakman,  E.  J.  Martin,  with  Dr.  R.  Newton  and  H.  E. 
Tanner  as  advisory  members. 

Agriculture,  Lands  and  Soldier  Settlement:  Alfred  Speakman, 
Chairman;  Dr.  Robert  Newton,  Robert  Gardiner,  O.  S. 
Longman  and  James  Jackson,  later  replaced  by  H.  E. 
Nichols. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Training:  Dr.  Robert  Newton,  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  F.  G.  Buchanan,  G.  M.  Cormie 
and  Dr.  G.  Fred  McNally. 

Finance:  A.  J.  Hooke,  Chairman,  Alfred  Speakman,  L.  D.  Byrne 
and  H.  E.  Spencer. 

Industry:  Hon.  E.  C.  Manning,  Chairman,  Alfred  Speakman, 
Carl  Berg,  W.  D.  King  and  Howard  Stutchbury. 

Natural  Resources  and  Conservation:  Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner,  Chair- 
man, H.  E.  Tanner,  C.  Stubbs,  H.  R.  Milner,  K.C.,  and 
William  Anderson.  Later  Alex  Greig  replaced  Mr.  Ander- 
son. 

Public  Works:  E.  J.  Martin,  Chairman,  Hon.  N.  E.  .Tanner,  G.  H. 
N.  Monkman,  S.  C.  Porter  and  J.  Fitzallen. 

Social  Welfare:  Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  Chairman,  E.  J.  Martin,  Dr. 
A.  Somerville,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Grevett  and  David  Duncan,  later 
replaced  by  C.  E.  Nix. 
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The  activities  of  the  Committee  from  the  time  of  organization 
until  the  end  of  1943  are  detailed  in  the  Interim  Report,  presented 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council  on  March  10,  1944. 


Following  submission  of  the  Interim  Report,  the  various  sub- 
committees pursued  their  studies  throughout  the  year.  Owing  to 
the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  A.  Speakman  on  November  4,  1943,  the 
subcommittee  on  Agriculture  had  been  without  a Chairman,  and  the 
Committee  appreciates  the  initiative  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Longman  and  his 
fellow  members  of  the  subcommittee  in  carrying  on  the  various  new 
and  uncompleted  studies  called  for  by  the  Terms  of  Reference  in 
the  interval  preceding  appointment  of  a successor. 

First  formal  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  June  19, 
1944,  and  on  that  occasion  the  members  approved  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Frank  Laut,  M.L.A.,  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Agriculture,  and  to  membership  of  the  General  Committee. 

Dissolution  of  the  Legislature  and  a General  Election  intervened 
and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  on  September  18,  1944, 
further  changes  were  effected,  in  consequence  of  re-organization  in 
the  Government. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Manning  on  that  date  retired  from  the  Committee 
and  was  replaced  by  Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart  who,  as  newly  appointed 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Industry.  Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner  resigned  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke,  and  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Natural  Resources  in  favour  of  Fred  Anderson, 
M.L.A.,  who  was  appointed  to  Committee  membership.  The  organ- 
ization as  now  established  follows: 

Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke,  Chairman;  (Finance) 

Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner,  Deputy  Chairman; 

Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart,  (Industry) 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  (Social  Welfare) 

Dr.  Robert  Newton,  (Education) 

Frank  Laut,  (Agriculture) 

E.  J.  Martin,  (Public  Works) 

Fred  Anderson,  (Natural  Resources) 

Harold  E.  Tanner,  (Veterans'  member,  all  subcommittees.) 

The  Committee  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  King,  who  acted  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Industry,  and  of  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  who  acted  as  Secretary  of  that 
subcommittee  and  roving  representative  of  the  General  Committee. 

On  October  4,  1944,  delegations  representing  the  Athabasca 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
received  by  the  Committee  at  a Public  Hearing  in  the  Legislative 
Building. 

Further  meetings  were  held  on  October  18,  November  3,  Novem- 
ber 18,  December  18,  19  and  20,  1944. 

In  1945,  meetings  were  held  on  February  24,  26,  28,  March 
1,  2,  5 and  7,  for  the  consideration  of  subcommittee  reports  and 
recommendations.  Meetings  concluded  on  March  19,  1945. 
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During  the  year,  close  co-operation  was  maintained  by  the 
Committee  with  related  organizations  throughout  Canada,  and  the 
willingness  of  all  to  assist  in  the  work  at  hand  confirmed  the> 
Committee's  belief  that  matters  of  Post-War  Reconstruction  and 
Rehabilitation  were  of  primary  concern  to  all  citizens. 

Following  the  submission  of  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  October  4,  1944,  steps  were  taken  to  organize  a province- 
wide  survey  of  household,  farm,  business,  industrial  and  municipal 
programs  for  the  post-war  period,  and  a Survey  Management  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Mr.  Reg.  T.  Rose,  of  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  established  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Assistance  had  been  promised  by  the  Calgary  Board  of  Trade 
and  related  groups,  the  urban  and  rural  municipal  bodies,  veterans', 
farmer  and  labor  organizations.  This  assistance  was  enlisted  by 
the  Committee,  and  was  augmented  by  the  staff  of  the  Economics 
Division,  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  directed  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Spence.  A valuable  contribution 
was  made  by  Professor  Andrew  Stewart  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  University  of  Alberta,  whose  painstaking  labours 
in  preparing  and  revising  the  great  volume  of  necessary  forms  and 
documents,  and  in  blue-printing  the  actual  organization  work,  merit 
special  mention  and  commendation. 

To  speed  the  work  involved,  a call  for  co-operation  was  issued 
by  the  Chairman  to  all  organized  groups  and  key  persons  in  the 
Province  by  means  of  circular  letters  and  press  releases.  The 
response  was  most  encouraging,  and  the  existing  organization  of 
local  and  regional  reconstruction  committees  was  greatly  strength- 
ened. When  the  survey  was  commenced,  on  January  15,  regional 
committees  had  been  established  throughout  Alberta  and  an  army 
of  volunteer  clerks  and  canvassers  moved  into  action. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  survey  was  the  most  extensive 
and  embracing  of  its  type  attempted  anywhere;  and  wishes  to  stress 
that  its  smooth  operation  and  early  completion  was  dependent 
entirely  on  the  spirit  of  co-operation  shown  by  all  concerned.  The 
extent  of  this  co-operation  is  in  itself  a pointer  to  the  profound 
interest  in  post-war  problems  manifest  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  the  democratic  features  of 
this  province-wide  participation  of  the  people  themselves  in 
the  task  of  framing  a provincial  post-war  programme  be  not 
disregarded.  A people  capable  of  dissolving  their  local  differ- 
ences and  of  working  wholeheartedly  for  a common  social 
objective  are  the  makers  of  free  nations;  and  the  principle  of 
democratic  government  involved  in  thus  going  to  the  people 
for  advice  and  assistance  is  one  which  should  never  again  be 
shelved. 

The  initial  survey  was  made  among  householders,  farmers  and 
businessmen.  As  the  findings  are  made  known,  they  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  industrialists  and  local  governing  bodies  for  scrutiny,  in 
anticipation  that  the  facts  revealed  will  permit  the  revision  of  exist- 
ing post-war  programmes  among  these  latter  groups. 
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The  Committee  suggests  that  it  may  be  wise  to  encourage  the 
activities  of  the  regional  committees  now  in  existence,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  important  local  contacts  made,  and  of 
working  through  such  bodies  in  any  future  survey  work. 

A Preliminary  Report  of  the  Survey  is  appended  to  this  Report. 

APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

DEFINITION 

The  problem  of  reconstruction  cannot  be  approached  without 
a clear  definition  of  what  is  implied  in  the  word,  or  more  specifically, 
what  is  implied  in  the  work.  There  must  also  be  clarity  in  respect 
of  the  terms  "rehabilitation"  and  "re-establishment",  which  are 
popularly  applied  as  being  synonymous  with  reconstruction. 

Reconstruction,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  Committee,  means  the 
rebuilding  of  that  which  is  torn  down.  This  definition,  while  simple, 
is  all  the  more  important  by  virtue  of  its  simplicity.  Today  the  world 
is  filled  with  slogans  of  a "New  Order"  in  which,  by  the  evidence 
of  those  who  plan  it,  not  simplicity,  but  complication  and  confusion 
will  be  the  lot  of  the  common  man. 

Obviously,  the  building  of  a "New  Order"  implies  the  scrapping 
of  the  old.  The  Committee  is  not  convinced  that  all  features  of  the 
old  order  are  deserving  of  the  scrap  heap.  Rather  would  it  suggest 
that  vital  elements  of  the  old  order  have  been  suppressed  and 
mismanaged  and  its  principles  betrayed.  The  results  of  that  betrayal 
are  the  chaotic  conditions  of  modern  times.  These  are  the  materials 
awaiting  reconstruction. 

The  term  "Rehabilitation”,  while  related  to  Reconstruction,  is 
nevertheless  more  properly  applied  to  persons  than  to  things.  So 
with  the  term  "Re-establishment",  although  its  meaning  differs  from 
that  of  the  former. 

In  Canada,  the  various  Governments  have  more  or  less 
tacitly  agreed  that  Reconstruction  shall  be  concerned  primarily 
with  things;  Rehabilitation  shall  be  concerned  with  the  refitting 
of  persons  into  the  normal  pattern  of  life;  and  Re-establishment, 
the  actual  work  of  setting  persons  on  their  feet  on  their  return 
from  military  life. 

The  situation  prevailing  in  Canada  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  complete  administrative  jurisdiction  in  the  fields  of  Rehab- 
ilitation and  Re-establishment.  The  Provinces,  nevertheless,  have 
a natural  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  this  Committee 
is  on  record  as  asserting  that  the  Province  of  Alberta  has  a definite 
responsibility  to  fulfill  in  the  task  of  rehabilitating  its  citizens,  espe- 
cialy  those  who  return  from  the  Services.  Needless  to  say,  this  has 
become  a matter  of  Government  policy,  not  only  in  Alberta,  but  in 
every  province  of  Canada. 

In  Alberta,  the  first  important  step  taken  in  recognition  of 
this  responsibility  was  the  establishment  of  the  Veterans'  Welfare 
and  Advisory  Commission,  headed  by  Lt.  Col.  E.  Brown,  M.M.,  E.D., 
in  April  1944.  A close  connection  is  maintained  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Reconstruction  Committee  by  the  joint  membership 
of  Harold  E.  Tanner. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Veterans'  Welfare  and  Advisory- 
Commission  tended  to  intensify  rather  than  sever,  the  work  of  this 
Committee  in  its  relation  to  rehabilitation.  Inquiries  and  studies 
have  ’been  conducted  all  the  more  ambitiously  in  the  knowledge  that 
actual  provincial  participation  in  the  Rehabilitation  Programme 
was  a fact,  rather  than  a promise.  It  is  considered  that  the  timely 
establishment  of  this  body  will  assist  greatly  the  efficient  prosecution 
of  the  programme  ahead. 

To  summarize  Reconstruction,  Rehabilitation  and  Re-estab- 
lishment, while  all  differing  in  some  respect,  are  nevertheless 
integral  parts  of  one  major  problem.  That  problem,  as  stated 
earlier,  is  the  rebuilding  of  a Social  Order  which  has  been  torn 
down.  Some  definition  of  "Social  Order",  and  the  participation 
of  persons  and  governments  therein,  at  this  time  becomes 
necessary. 

MAN  THE  CREATOR 

The  progress  of  human  society  is  best  measured  by  the  extent 
of  its  creative  ability.  Imbued  with  a number  of  natural  gifts,  notably 
reason,  memory,  understanding  and  free  will,  man  has  learned 
gradually  to  master  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  to  build  for  himself 
a world  wherein  lie  the  potentialities  of  peace,  security,  liberty  and 
abundance. 

The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that  man,  the  creator,  is  using  his 
creations  for  his  own  destruction.  Not  peace,  security,  liberty  and 
abundance  are  his  reward.  War,  insecurity,  lack  of  freedom  and 
scarcity  are  his  punishment.  Humanity  has  somehow  got  at  cross 
purposes  with  itself  and  lacking  cohesion,  is  falling  apart,  with 
results  disastrous  to  all. 

A curious  feature  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  one  of  the  greatest 
creative  forces  in  humanity  is  being  applied  by  all  contending 
groups  in  the  war  with  one  another.  This  is  the  power  that  emerges 
from  the  association  of  individuals  for  a common  purpose.  The 
people  of  the  United  Nations  are  associated  for  a common  purpose 
— the  extinction  of  their  enemies.  The  people  of  the  enemy  countries 
are  likewise  associated  for  a common  purpose — the  extinction  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  obvious  that  if  all  people  were  associated 
for  one  purpose,  and  that  the  personal  good  of  each  and  all,  man 
the  creator  would  cease  to  be  a self-destroyer,  and  would  indeed 
become  a reconstructor. 

The  very  term  "reconstruction"  points  to  the  underlying  con- 
viction that  even  while  destruction  rages,  man  must  prepare  to 
rebuild.  Even  in  time  of  darkest  national  disaster,  this  conviction 
is  never  wholly  suppressed.  In  the  destructive  processes  of  military 
or  economic  war  there  is  always,  beneath  the  sweeping  tide  of  base 
and  materialistic  emotion,  a strong  under-current  of  spiritual  and 
creative  feeling.  Throughout  human  history,  this  resurgent  spirit 
has  inevitably  become  manifest,  and  perhaps  never  so  forcibly  as 
at  the  present  stage  of  human  affairs. 

Today;  humanity  looks  not  only  at  the  immediate  post-war 
period,  but  far  beyond  into  new  fields  of  endeavor,  as  yet  untouched 
and  uncultivated,  whose  fruits  will  provide  all  men  with  a measure 
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of  security,  freedom  and  happiness  unknown  in  human  history. 
Man,  the  creator,  feels  that  once  his  feet  are  set  on  the  path  from 
which  he  has  strayed,  he  can  resume  the  march  of  progress  which 
for  too  long  has  been  halted,  and  press  forward  to  that  most 
alluring,  yet  most  intangible  of  goals,  his  Ultimate  Destiny. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIETY 

If  it  were  necessary  to  define  the  prime  motivator  in  human  life, 
the  closest  answer  possible  would  be  that  happiness  is  the  prime 
motivator.  And  yet,  happiness  itself  is  probably  harder  to  define 
than  any  other  experience  within  the  range  of  human  emotion. 

Philosophers  have  dwelt  on  this  theme  from  time  immemorial, 
and,  despite  the  evolution  of  various  schools  of  philosophy,  it  can 
be  generally  accepted  that  they  find  a basis  of  agreement  in  the 
definition  of  happiness  as  "The  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of 
an  object  achieved." 

Throughout  the  formative  years  of  the  Christian  era,  this 
definition  has  held  good.  Man,  it  is  agreed,  is  by  nature  creative 
and  by  nature  possessive;  he  must  pursue  his  ideals.  Having 
successfully  pursued  an  ideal,  reached  a desired  objective,  he  finds 
happiness  in  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  it.  Life  itself,  in 
common  with  the  progress  of  Society,  is  a struggle  to  achieve  a 
series  of  objectives. 

To  use  the  terms  of  military  strategy,  life  is  a series  of  limited 
objectives,  all  leading  progressively  to  the  Ultimate  Objective,  which 
is  the  realization  of  the  Better  Beyond. 

This  definition  is  closely  connected  with  the  growth  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  in  that  the  true  function  of  a demo- 
cratic society  is  to  make  it  easier  for  each  person  in  it  to  reach  his 
objectives  and  achieve  happiness.  It  is  essentially  a part  of  the 
Christian  concept  of  society — this  form  of  social  organization  we 
term  democracy — in  which  the  importance  of  the  person  is  stressed 
above  the  importance  of  the  institution. 

The  Christian  concept  invests  the  individual  with  a dignity 
totally  lacking  in  the  pagan  concept.  It  recognizes  the  god-like 
qualities  in  man,  whereas  the  pagan  concept  denies  them,  and  in 
truth,  relegates  man  to  the  ant-hill.  Because  free-will  in  the  individual 
is  a natural  gift,  the  Christian  concept  recognizes  his  natural  right  to 
think,  act  and  live  in  freedom.  The  dignity  of  the  individual  is  the 
well-spring  of  his  rights,  but  inherent  in  it  is  the  obligation  to 
recognize  and  respect  a corresponding  dignity  and  corresponding 
rights  in  his  fellowmen.  De-christianized  man,  lacking  dignity  and 
the  recognition  of  his  rights,  is  denied  the  free  expression  of  his 
natural  gifts  and  is,  in  fact  and  in  consequence,  a slave  to  some 
dominating  influence. 

PERSON  AND  FAMILY 

It  is  natural  for  man  to  associate  with  his  fellows  and  the 
basic  natural  association  is  that  of  the  family.  In  the  family,  we 
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have  the  pattern  and  foundation  of  society  itself.  Truly  has  the 
family  been  described  as  the  cradle  of  the  nation. 

In  this  primary  association  of  persons  which  is  the  family, 
the  individual  finds  a vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  personality 
and  the  use  of  his  natural  gifts.  And  one  of  the  most  vital  elements 
of  human  personality  brought  into  play  by  the  fact  of  family  life, 
is  that  of  possession — the  urge  to  control  property.  Thus  the  home 
is  created  as  property  of  the  individuals  comprising  the  family. 
Thus,  the  tools  of  the  workers  therein  become  the  property  of  those 
who  use  them  to  create  and  acquire  more  property.  Thus,  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  become  their  property. 

This  urge  to  possess  property  is  natural  and  is  part  of  the 
expression  of  freedom.  Man  feels  most  free  on  the  inside  when  he 
owns  something  on  the  outside  on  which  he  can  place  the  imprint 
of  his  personality. 

Obviously,  if  individual  man  can  express  his  personality  better 
through  his  association  with  his  spouse,  the  process  can  be  carried 
still  farther,  and  associations  can  be  created  and  maintained  with 
others  in  society.  Man  recognizes  this,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, and  the  result  is  that  new  and  larger  associations  come 
into  being,  all  designed — the  term  is  used  deliberately — to  permit 
the  freer  expression  of  human  personality. 

As  the  process  continues,  the  organization  of  associations  be- 
comes too  manifold  for  the  individual  to  play  an  administrative  part 
therein.  From  this  condition  arises  the  system  of  appointive  repre- 
sentation which  permeates  our  whole  social  life.  The  urge  to 
associate  is  always  present  and  always  exercised.  Man  realizes 
that  in  association  he  can  do  things  which  individually  he  would 
find  impossible.  But  the  task  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  various 
associations  is  rendered  impossible  if  every  individual  member 
attempts  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  it,  and  the  custom  of 
appointing  representatives  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  group 
has  grown  within  the  Christian  concept  of  society. 

Thus,  from  the  primary  social  organization — the  family — has 
evolved  social  organization  as  we  have  it  today;  a great  aggregation 
of  societies,  some  natural,  some  "accidental"  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  auxiliary  associations,  and  some  wholly  unnatural. 

Obviously,  if  reconstruction  is  to  have  any  meaning,  it 
must  be  initiated  on  the  basic  understanding  that  the  person 
and  the  family  are  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the  rebuilding 
process.  This,  of  necessity,  must  be  a matter  of  policy.  The 
philosophy  underlying  that  policy  is  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  freedom,  rather  than  the  pagan  philosophy  of  force. 

POLICY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Every  policy  has  an  underlying  philosophy.  The  philosophy 
of  freedom  generates  a policy  of  democratic  control.  That  is  to  say, 
the  representatives  of  any  association  organized  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  concept  shall  not  formulate  the  policies  of  the  group, 
nor  impose  them  in  contravention  of  the  wishes  of  the  individuals 
comprising  it.  The  philosophy  of  force  generates  a policy  of  totali- 
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tarian  control.  The  rulers  of  the  association,  in  response  to  their  own 
philosophy,  not  only  determine  policy,  but  impose  it  upon  those 
comprising  the  group. 

Since  the  .imposition  of  one  will  on  another  is  war  it  actually 
follows  that  a totalitarian  organization  is  a war-making  organization. 
The  rulers  wage  constant  war  upon  the  natural  rights  of  the  subjects. 
The  implement  of  force  is  the  police  employed  to  subdue  the  subject. 
In  other  words,  power  philosophies  breed  power  policies,  and  power 
police  are  employed  to  impose  the  dominant  will  on  the  subject 
association.  The  connection  between  policy,  politics  and  police  is 
a root  one,  not  generally  recognized  today,  except  in  the  Totalitarian 
States. 

In  a society  organized  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  demo- 
cratic concept,  the  situation  is  not  necessarily  reversed.  The 
administrators  are  not  actually  coerced  or  bludgeoned  into  carry- 
ing out  the  policies  formulated  by  the  group.  Rather  can  such  a 
society  be  considered  as  wholly  co-operative,  in  that  policy  is 
determined  by  the  members,  is  carried  out  willingly  by  the  adminis- 
trators as  members,  and  is  accepted  by  all  members  so  long  as  it 
promotes  the  well  being  of  the  group. 

Three  Factors 

Three  factors  enter  into  this  play  of  social  forces:  policy,  admin- 
istration and  sanctions.  Policy  is  determined  by  the  group  as  a 
group.  Administration  is  carried  out  by  elected  individuals  from 
the  group;  and  Sanctions  can  be  applied  by  the  administration  in 
the  name  of  the  group — i.e.  by  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  rules  of 
conduct,  or  by  members  themselves,  who  utilize  the  mechanics  of 
elections  to  return  or  retire  the  administrators. 

The  process  is  continual  in  our  social  life.  A community  league 
is  formed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  persons  resident  in  the 
community.  Officers  are  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
league  and  carry  out  the  determined  policy.  If  mismanagement 
results  and  the  community  welfare  suffers,  sanctions  are  applied 
by  the  members.  New  officers  are  appointed.  If  a member  mis- 
conducts himself,  sanctions  are  applied  by  the  administrators  in 
the  name  of  the  community.  The  member  ceases  to  hold  member- 
ship. He  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  association 
of  people  for  a common  purpose. 

The  same  situation  obtains  in  the  hockey  team.  The  objective 
is  to  win  games.  The  method  is  team-play — association.  Admin- 
istration is  in  the  hands  of  the  captain,  who  can  apply  sanctions. 
But  if  the  captain  fails  in  his  duties,  the  players  can  apply  sanctions 
and  remove  him  from  his  position. 

In  a properly  organized  and  administered  political  or  economic 
democracy,  this  simple  application  of  the  principles  of  association 
would  ensure  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  personal  freedom  in 
the  social  group.  The  tragedy  of  modern  times  is  that  the  simple 
and  exact  principles  desired  do  not  obtain. 

In  the  administrative  sphere,  the  splitting  of  forces  brought 
about  by  the  political  system  brings  complications  in  its  train, 
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which  frequently  result  in  the  application  of  sanctions  on  both 
administrators  who  have  rendered  excellent  service  and  on  the 
people  themselves. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  simple  pattern  of  production  for 
consumption  is  so  riddled  with  extraneous  inconsistencies,  it  is  no 
longer  recognizable  and  man,  the  creator  of  real  wealth,  has  little 
to  say  about  its  production,  distribution  or  consumption.  He  is  a 
slave  of  the  "marketeer",  rather  than  the  master  of  his  possessions. 
In  his  attempts  to  apply  sanctions  he  is  thwarted  because  of  the 
nebulous  nature  of  the  dominant  personalities,  and  the  crushing 
power  of  dominant  policies. 

In  the  cultural  sphere,  the  effects  of  frustration  are  more  keenly 
felt.  For  while  democracy  is  subject  to  these  crushing  influences, 
disintegration  is  accelerated  and  human  liberty  and  human  dignity 
eventually  destroyed.  It  may  be  true  that  there  are  no  atheists  in 
•foxholes.  Perhaps  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  few  saints  in  soup 
kitchens.  Frustration  destroys  the  dignity  of  man.  Only  free 
expression  can  develop  it. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  simple:  it  is  that  if  the  social 
order  is  to  be  reconstructed,  then  reorganization  must  proceed  from 
the  individual,  through  the  family  and  the  simple  social  group, 
along  two  parallel  paths.  These  will  lead  unerringly  to  political 
and  economic  democracy,  which  spell  the  fullest  freedom  and 
security  compatible  with  the  rights  of  each  individual  in  the  group. 

Institutions,  whether  in  the  political  or  the  economic  sphere  must 
be  regarded  as  less  important  than  persons.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
evident  that  the  application  of  policies  at  variance  with  those 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  members-in-association,  whether  in  the 
economic  or  the  administrative  sphere,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
negation  of  the  democratic  principles  outlined. 

A democratic  government  will  endeavor  to  right  such  wrongs 
as  spring  from  the  application  of  undemocratic  policies;  whether  they 
appear  within  the  framework  of  government  itself,  or  within  the 
economic  system  they  are  empowered  to  direct  and  control. 

Obviously,  the  purpose  of  the  political  system  is  to  provide 
a medium  through  which  the  people  can  present  their  coherent 
demands  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  filled,  at  the  same 
time  as  they  use  the  instrument  of  their  power-in-association  to 
help  their  representatives  do  the  job.  Equally  as  obvious  is  the 
fact  that  only  an  enlightened  and  responsible  people  can  thus 
assist  in  the  vital  functions  of  democracy. 

Government 

Edmund  Burke,  the  great  Parliamentarian,  said  that  "Govern- 
ment is  a contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human 
wants.”  The  emphasis  on  wants  is  Burke's.  Burke  was  saying  that 
the  only  true  function  of  Government  is  to  make  it  easier  for  every 
man  to  obtain  his  wants,  while  respecting  the  rights  of  others. 

Working  from  the  basis  of  the  simple  democratic  principles,  it  is 
possible  to  define  the  wants  of  man  in  simple  terms.  Stripped  of  all 
verbiage,  these  wants  can  be  stated  as  freedom  and  security. 
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Freedom  is  the  power  to  choose  or  refuse.  Man  is  free 
when  his  judgment  precedes  his  choice. 

Security  is  the  very  essence  of  freedom.  It  is  a secure 
sufficiency  of  things  desired. 

Given  freedom  in  the  social  and  economic  spheres,  man  the 
creator  conceivably  can  apply  his  intellect  to  those  cultural  pursuits 
he  desires  and  not  only  achieve  happiness  for  himself,  but  by  adding 
to  the  common  heritage  of  culture,  make  happiness  easier  of  access 
for  generations  of  the  future. 

The  function  of  government,  as  it  was  evolved  throughout  the 
Christian  democratic  era,  was  no  more  than  this:  to  make  it  possbile 
for  man,  the  creator  of  government,  to  enjoy  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  and  security,  that  the  individual  in  Society  might  more 
easily  continue  his  search  for  happiness. 

An  examination  of  the  growth  of  Christian  social  organization 
demonstrates  this  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  significant  that  the  earliest 
attempts  at  democratic  electoral  procedure  can  be  traced  to  early 
Christian  communities.  Not  favored  freemen,  but  all  men,  were 
enabled  to  exercise  their  right  to  appoint  administrative  representa- 
tives in  these  communities. 

Probably  the  most  significant  document  of  modern  times  point- 
ing to  this  evolution  is  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  as  is  proved  by  his  own  marginal  notes  on  various 
volumes  preserved  in  the  library  of  Congress,  framed  the  Declara- 
tion largely  along  lines  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  Treatise  on  Civil 
Government,  which  in  itself  was  a modernized  version  of  the  works 
of  early  Christian  thinkers  who  co-ordinated  the  philosophies  of  the 
Ancients  from  Aristotle  and  Socrates  down  through  the  first  ten 
centuries  of  Christendom. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  ALL  men  are 
created  equal  (in  the  sight  of  the  Creator),  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  (rights  which  can 
neither  be  taken  away,  nor  given  away),  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights  (not  to  grant  or  obtain  them)  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

The  notations  in  parentheses  are  inserted  to  intensify  the  mean- 
ing. The  meaning  itself  needs  no  clarification,  except  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  pursue  the  objective  of  the  police  state,  in  which  the 
god-like  qualities  of  man  are  nullified,  and  the  person  becomes  a 
nameless  unit  in  the  driven  herd. 

Insecurity,  more  than  any  other  material  factor,  is  the  prime 
cause  of  unhappiness  in  modern  democracies.  Yet  as  long  ago 
as  the  Thirteenth  Century  it  was  acknowledged  by  a great  thinker 
that  "A  certain  amount  of  comfort  is  necessary  to  the  practice  of 
virtue."  That  was  an  age  of  scarcity,  when  hand  tools  and  back- 
breaking toil  were  the  chief  implements  of  industry.  In  modem 
times,  with  labor-saving  machines  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
that  "certain  amount  of  comfort"  is  still  denied  the  many.  Dickens 
illustrates  the  truth: 
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"My  other  piece  of  advice,  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,  "you  know.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  and  six,  result  happiness. 

"Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure 
twenty  pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery.  The  blossom,  is 
blighted,  the  leaf  is  withered,  the  God  of  Day  goes  down  upon 
the  dreary  scene  ..." 

Micawber  tersely  illustrates  the  joys  of  a debt-free  domestic 
economy.  But  the  man  himself  is  Charles  Dickens'  symbol  of  the 
common  man  in  a debt  economy.  He  is  the  product  of  a social 
structure  in  which  individual  ownership  is  denied  the  many;  in 
which  labor,  once  vested  with  dignity,  has  been  debased  to  the 
level  of  a commodity  and  as  such,  is  forced  to  compete  within  itself 
and  with  the  labor-saving  machine  in  the  market  place  of  industry, 
and  failing,  must  endure  misery. 

The  age  of  scarcity  is  past.  The  accumulated  knowledge  and 
techniques  of  civilized  society  can  make  possible  an  age  of  abun- 
dance scarcely  imaginable,  if  man  can  but  learn  how  to  use 
what  he  himself  has  created.  And  since  man,  disorganized,  has 
proven  himself  inadequate  to  perform  the  task,  it  devolves  on  gov- 
ernment to  guide  him  in  this  great  venture. 

Function  of  Government 

Government,  responding  to  the  expressed  desires  of  the  people, 
must  act  in  both  the  political  and  the  economic  spheres  to  ensure 
that  humanity  retraces  its  most  progressive  pathways.  Govern- 
ment must  quench  the  fires  of  economic  civil  war  which  rage  within 
the  society  it  governs. 

In  carrying  out  its  natural  function,  government  cannot  right- 
fully step  outside  the  limits  of  its  proper  field  of  activity.  In  seeking 
to  establish  social  justice,  it  must  look  beyond  mere  palliative 
methods  of  redistribution  as  the  sole  means  of  changing  conditions 
at  variance  with  the  democratic  ideal.  * 

In  its  function  as  the  guardian  of  individual  liberty,  government 
must  not  filch  that  liberty  as  the  price  of  a rightful  security.  Nor 
must  government  become  obsessed  with  the  belief  that  by  speeding 
the  prdcess  of  centralization  can  a multitude  of  problems  be  better 
solved.  Rather  must  government  seek  to  break  down  problems 
into  their  essential  elements,  and  distribute  its  own  administrative 
machinery  so  that  localized  attention  can  be  devoted  to  localized 
ills.  In  short,  democracy  functions  best  on  a basis  of  decentraliza- 
tion, and.  this  fact  must  be  recognized  by  government. 

Reconstruction  demands  a process  of  social  engineering, 
and  social  engineers  will  bear  in  mind  that  social  power  lies 
in  the  unity  of  the  people.  They  will  recognize  that  social  power 
bears  certain  characteristics  similar  to  solar  power.  It  must  be 
properly  generated,  properly  transmitted,  properly  applied.  And 
like  all  engineers,  they  will  recognize  that  the  longer  the  line  of 
transmission,  the  greater  the  loss  of  power.  Government,  there- 
fore, will  remain  close  to  the  source  of  power.  Democracy  means 
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government  on  the  spot.  Totalitarianism  means  government  by 
remote  control. 


"The  office  of  government  is  not  purely  repressive,  to 
restrain  violence,  to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressor. It  has  something  more  to  do  than  restrict  our  natural 
liberty,  curb  our  passions  and  maintain  justice  between  man 
and  man. 

"Its  office  is  positive  as  well  as  negative.  It  is  needed  to 
render  the  nation  an  organism,  not  a mere  organization;  to 
combine  men  into  one  living  body,  and  to  strengthen  all  with 
the  strength  of  each,  and  each  with  the  strength  of  all;  to 
develop,  strengthen  and  sustain  individual  liberty,  and  to  direct 
it  to  the  promotion  of  the  common  weal;  to  be  a social  provi- 
dence, imitating  in  its  order  and  degree  the  action  of  divine 
providence  itself;  and  while  it  provides  for  the  common  good 
of  all,  to  protect  each,  the  lowest  and  the  meanest,  with  the 
whole  force  and  majesty  of  society. 

"It  is  the  minister  of  wrath  to  wrongdoers,  indeed,  but  its 
nature  is  beneficient;  and  its  action  defines  and  protects  the 
right  of  property;  creates  and  maintains  a medium  in  which 
religion  can  exert  her  supernatural  energy;  promotes  learning, 
fosters  science  and  arts;  advances  civilization;  and  contributes 
as  a powerful  means  to  the  fulfillment  by  man  of  the  divine 
purpose  of  his  existence. 

"They  wrong  who  call  it  a necessary  evil;  it  is  a great 
good,  and  instead  of  being  distrusted,  hated  or  resisted,  except 
in  its  abuses,  it  should  be  loved,  respected,  obeyed  and,  if 
need  be,  defended  at  the  cost  of  earthly  goods,  and  even  of  life 
itself." 

Here  in  the  words  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  is  presented  a 
reason  for  democratic  government.  Given  such  government,  recon- 
struction of  the  social  order  can  no  longer  be  considered  impossible. 


CONCLUSION 

In  adopting  the  foregoing  approach  to  the  problem  of  Recon- 
struction, the  General  Committee  has  adhered  to  the  principles 
expounded  therein,  and  has  accordingly  agreed  that  those  best 
fitted  to  deal  with  its  component  parts  are  best  fitted  to  report  their 
findings. 

Since  each  member  has  headed,  or  has  enjoyed  membership  in 
a subcommittee  or  persons  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to 
conduct  an  intelligent  study  of  the  subjects  assigned,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  a generalized  version  of  their  individual  findings. 

Each  subcommittee  Report,  therefore,  is  presented  in  full  in  the 
Main  Report.  The  Reports  represent  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
who  compiled  them,  and  presentation  of  them  in  their  original  form 
expresses  the  unanimous  endorsation  of  the  General  Committee. 
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It  is  felt  that  this  method  of  presentation  is  most  fair  to  those 
who  have  labored  at  the  manifold  tasks  involved,  and  to  the  people 
of  Alberta,  who  receive  the  Report  through  their  Representatives, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council. 

As  a further  mark  of  unanimity,  the  Committee  presents  in  the 
Main  Report  a summary  of  all  recommendations,  listed  under 
appropriate  headings. 

The  Committee  notes  with  approval  that  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  establish  a Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  in  which  the 
work  initiated  by  this  Committee  will  be  continued.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  Committee,  and,  by  the 
signs  evident,  with  the  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the  People  of 
Alberta. 


December  18th,  1944. 


Honourable  A.  J.  Hooke, 

Chairman, 

Post-War  Reconstruciton  Committee, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Honourable  Sir : 

I submit  herewith  the  final  Report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Industry  for  the  consideration  of  the 
General  Committee. 


Yours  faithfully, 

C.  E.  GERHART, 

Minister  Trade  and  Industry 
Chairman  Subcommittee  on 
Industry. 
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In  submitting-  its  report  to  the  Post-War  Reconstruction 
Committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Industry  wishes  to  stress 
that  the  information  compiled  herein  has  been  received  from 
numerous  sources  and.  by  means  of  powers  vested  by  legisla- 
tion in  licensing  officials,  inspectors,  administrators,  statistical 
investigators  and  others  employed  in  various  Departments  of 
the  Government.  The  details  pertaining  to  each  finding  and 
from  which  each  has  been  compiled  are  of  a strictly  confiden- 
tial nature.  Some  have  been  obtained  under  the  terms  of 
various  Acts  which  provide  severe  penalties  for  misstatements 
of  fact  and  are,  therefore,  the  most  accurate  that  can  be 
- obtained.  The  subcommittee,  as  such,  does  not  have  access 
to  these  details  but  some  members  of  the  subcommittee,  as 
authorized  employees  of  the  Government  to  administer  such 
matters,  do  have  access  to  them  and  through  such  members, 
the  subcommittee  has  been  able  to  obtain  totals  and  other 
statistics  which,  although  deemed  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  do  not  infringe  in 
any  way  upon  the  strictly  confidential  nature  of  the  facts  as 
they  pertain  to  private  individuals,  companies,  corporations 
or  others. 

The  subcommittee  now  reports  that  the  surveys  as  set 
forth  in  the  terms  of  referrence  have  been  completed  in  every 
case  where  completion  has  been  possible  and  cover  in  all 
respects  the  latest  available  official  statistics  and  reports  upon: 

(a)  The  orderly  development  and  utilization  of  our  na- 
tural resources  and  agricultural  production; 

(b)  The  manner  in  which  the  industrial  requirements  of 
our  people  may  best  be  met; 

(c)  The  provision  of  the  fullest  measure  of  industrial 
employment  within  the  Province. 

The  surveys,  as  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
subcommittee,  cover; 

1.  Present  industries  and  are  complete  in  this  respect  to 
October  31,  1944. 

2.  Conversion  of  war  industries  to  peace-time  needs  and 

are  complete  to  the  point  where  further  information  respecting 
federal  policy  on  exports  and  foreign  trade  is  necessary. 

3.  Establishment  of  new  industries  regarding  which  the 
subcommittee,  believing  that  this  is  a continuing  task,  submits 
a proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Development 
Board  under  the  Trades  and  Industry  Act  as  described  later 
in  this  report. 
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4.  Markets  and  inter-provincial  trade  as  far  as  possible 
as  existing  freight-rate  and  export  conditions  permit. 

5.  Electrification  as  related  to  industries  as  far  as  opera- 
tions of  the  newly-created  Alberta  Power  Commission  has 
functioned  and  statistics  regarding  existing  power  facilities 
permit. 

6.  Tourist  industry  completely  as  pertaining  to  existing 
facilities  and  plans  for  expansion  in  accommodation  as  pres- 
ently anticipated  by  resort  operators,  managers  and  others.. 

7.  Stabilization  of  industrial  employment,  as  far  as  this 
pertains  to  action  which  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Alberta  Government. 

8.  Collective  bargaining  and  labor  management  relations 

as  far  as  provincial  experience  coupled  with  a reasonable  anti- 
cipation of  future  possibilities  forecast  by  competent  indus- 
trialists and  Labor  leaders. 

9.  Wages  and  working  conditions  as  revealed  by  confi- 
dential information  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. 

10.  Training  for  industrial  employment  as  at  present  and 
as  may  be  anticipated  in  the  post-war  period. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND 
USE  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  subcommittee  is  unanimously  and  emphatically  con- 
vinced that  the  orderly  development  and  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources  and  agricultural  production  can  be  achieved 
and  maintained  only  through  an  industrial  economy  based 
upon  the  principle  of  decentralization  in  industry.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  through  rigid  enforcement  of  good 
legislation  both  federal  and  provincial  at  present  in  effect,  or 
to  be  enacted,  to  restrict  where  necessary  and,  in  any  event, 
regulate  the  operation  of  cartels,  monopolies,  combines  or 
other  organizational  devices  which  have  operated,  do  now, 
or  may  hereafter  operate  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  has  been 
proven  by  experience  throughout  all  history  upon  occasions 
too  numerous  to  mention  that  the  communities  which  have 
thrived  on  a sustaining  basis  commensurate  with  the  circum- 
stances of  their  own  economy  have  been  those  in  which  the 
raw  products  of  the  soil,  the  sea,  the  forest  and  the  mine  have 
been  converted  on  the  spot  in  local  factories,  plants  or  work- 
shops for  human  consumption  or  to  serve  human  needs. 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  in  the  past  to  establish 
industries  in  Alberta  to  meet  the  demands,  at  least  of  the  local 
markets,  under  circumstances  of  reduced  haulage  charges 
which  should  result  in  either  increased  prices  to  the  primary 
producer  or  reduced  prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  These 
efforts,  whether  undertaken  by  individuals,  business  organiza- 
tions or  under  Government  authority  have  not  achieved  their 
worthy  objectives  largely  because  they  have  lacked  the  neces- 
sary support  of  suitable  federal  legislation  and  have  not 
always  enjoyed  the  continuous  active  and  financial  support  of 
the  provincial  government. 
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The  subcommittee  on  Industry  now  suggests  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  strike  at  the  root  cause  of  the  situation  through 
the  operation  of  a permanent  Government  body  whose  prin- 
cipal function  will  be  to  grapple  with  and  solve  many  of  these 
problems. 

The  subcommittee,  therefore,  recommends: 

That,  whereas  promising  indications  exist  that  industrial 
concerns  are  interested  in  becoming  established  in  Alberta 
and 

Whereas  organizing  and  follow-up  effort  is  most  essential 
in  this  respect, 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  should  be  asked 
to  establish  an  Industrial  Development  Board  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Act  to  encourage  and  assist 
industrialists  to  become  established  in  Alberta. 

PRODUCTION 

PROBLEMS 

This  recommendation  pre-supposes  and  anticipates  the 
desire  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Government  of  Alberta  to  do 
everything  practicable  to  establish  new  industries  in  this  prov- 
ince and  that  their  support  of  the  endeavor  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  include  in  this  report 
for  their  benefit,  mention  of  some  circumstances  which  will 
undoubtedly  present  themselves  as  obstacles  which  the  pro- 
posed Industrial  Development  Board  will  encounter  and  in 
the  eradication  of  which  legislative  assistance  will  be  of  great 
importance. 

Some  of  Alberta’s  industries  are  operated  as  units  in  vari- 
ous combines.  None  are  entirely  monopolistic  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  but,  in  actually  effective  practice  and  owing  to 
agreements  existing  in  some  cases,  the  results  approach  closely 
the  conditions  which  might  prevail  were  a monopoly  to  func- 
tion in  open  operation.  A small  number  operate  under  alleged 
cartel  agreements  which,  if  not  now  in  effect  will,  more  than 
likely,  become  effective  after  the  war. 

Largely  as  a result  of  these  conditions  neither  Alberta 
producers  nor  consumers  enjoy  the  benefits  of  reduced  haulage 
charges  on  many  articles  manufactured  in  Alberta.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  one  manufacturing  concern  operating 
in  Alberta,  its  merchandize  is  quoted  on  the  Alberta  market 
on  a basis  F.O.B.  Montreal  which  means  that,  although  the 
goods  are  produced  in  Alberta,  the  prices  in  Alberta  include 
the  cost  which  would  be  involved  were  the  product  freighted 
from  Montreal  to  Alberta. 

In  the  case  of  another  Alberta  industry,  which  now  manu- 
factures products  obtained  prior  to  the  war  from  a hostile 
foreign  power,  there  are  indications  that  its  plant  may  be 
purchased  and  possibly  closed  by  interests  whose  operations 
on  the  world  market  are  so  huge  as  to  cause  them  to  regard  the 
operation  of  a plant  in  Alberta  as  uneconomical. 
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In  the  case  of  still  another  Alberta  industry,  the  control- 
ling interests  have  stimulated  the  production  and  processing 
of  its  raw  products  requirements  in  Alberta  because  of  war- 
time shipping  difficulties  and  hazards  but,  after  the  war  for 
obvious  reasons,  it  will  pay  them  to  reduce  not  only  the  local 
production  but  the  processing  of  the  product. 

It  will  be  clear,  therefore,  that  'legislative  action,  either 
federal,  provincial  or  both,  will  be  necessary  to  cope  with 
these  situations,  and  consequently 

The  subcommittee  recommends: 

That  the  Dominion  Government  under  the  powers  of  the 
Combines  Investigation  Act  direct  its  attention  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Canadian  exports  as  they  may  be  affected  by 
cartels  having  particular  reference  to  such  plants  as  Alberta 
Nitrogen  Products  Limited,  and  further; 

That  the  Dominion  Government  be  petitioned  to  insist 
that,  in  disposing  of  chemical  plants,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  plant  of  Alberta  Nitrogen  Products  Limited,  after 
the  war,  it  be  made  a condition  of  the  agreement  of  sale  that 
such  plants  be  maintained  in  effective  production. 

In  respect  to  freight  rate  and  other  haulage  charges  for 
example,  it  is  an  anachronism  that  in  purchasing  glass  prod- 
ucts made  in  Medicine  Hat,  the  Calgary  consumer  is  charged 
along  with  the  initial  production  cost  for  labor,  materials, 
overhead  expenses  etc.  the  cost  of  transporting  the  glass  article 
from  Montreal  to  Calgary  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mont- 
real consumer  obtains  the  same  article  on  a price  structure 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  article  had  been  made 
in  Montreal. 

While  this  situation  exists  with  regard  to  the  Alberta 
consumer,  the  Alberta  producer  of  primary  products  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  bearing,  through  reduced  rail- 
head prices  for  his  products,  the  cost  of  marketing  in  competi- 
tion with  tide  water  quotations. 

Likewise,  the  Alberta  manufacturer  must  pay  the  heavy 
long-haul  charges  on  materials  which  he  must  import.  For 
instance,  an  Alberta  cannery  must  pay  a freight  rate  of  $1.16 
per  hundred  pounds  on  empty  cans  imported  and  this  charge 
must  be  reckoned  in  the  arrangement  of  a price  schedule 
that  must,  if  indeed  it  can,  compete  with  eastern  canned 
goods  on  the  prairies  to  the  east,  and  with  eastern  canned 
goods  shipped  by  water  routes  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  passing 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  solution  to  such  a problem  lies 
in  the  local  manufacture  of  containers  and  the  subcommittee 
is  fully  aware  of  the  possibilities  for  establishing  in  Alberta 
industries  for  the  manufacture  of  containers  if  not  of  tin, 
possibly  of  plastics  or  glass  and  all  available  information 
pertaining  to  such  an  industry  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  proposed  Industrial  Development  Board  or  other  author- 
ized government  body,  but  the  question  at  the  moment  concerns 
freight  rates. 
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Therefore  it  is  recommended : 

That  the  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  request 
the  Department  of  Railways  and  Telephones  to  undertake  a 
complete  investigation  into,  and  to  report  to  the  Post-War 
Reconstruction  Committee  on,  the  freight  rate  problem  as  it 
affects  Alberta’s  economy  with  a view  to  obtaining  an  equal- 
ization of  freight  rates  within  Canada  as  soon  as  possible  and 
with  a view  to  abolishing  the  so-called  construction  rates  in 
Alberta  and ; further  that  full  publicity  be  given  to  the  findings 
of  the  investigation. 

ATTITUDE  OF 
LABOR 

The  factors  of  industrial  control  and  transportation  con- 
siderations having  been  reported,  the  next  and  most  important 
aspect  in  the  orderly  development  and  utilization  of  our  natural 
resources  and  agricultural  production  involves  the  attitude  of 
Labor  to  these  problems  because  industrialists  can  not  be 
expected  to  become  established  in  Alberta  if  production  sched- 
ules may  be  frequently  upset  or  disorganized  by  dissatisfied 
workers.  In  this  respect,  Alberta  stands  in  a most  happy  posi- 
tion and  this  subcommittee  feels  that,  supported  by  the  experi- 
ences and  operations  of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  in 
administering  the  advanced  Labor  legislation  of  this  Province 
and  as  a result  of  having  a representative  of  Labor  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  it  stands  in  a solid  position  from 
which  to  make  suggestions  pertaining  to  matters  involving 
Labor. 

While  it  is  by  no  means  contended  that  Alberta’s  Labor 
legislation  is  a criterion,  industrialists  everywhere  may  be 
assured,  upon  the  testimony  of  Labor  itself,  that  it  is  the  most 
practical  and  progressive  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  The  sub- 
committee on  Industry  and,  in  fact,  the  Government  of  Alberta, 
has  complete  assurance  that  Labor  appreciates  that  Alberta 
was  the  first  province  to  effect  collective  bargaining  as  a legal 
procedure  but,  at  the  same  time  the  subcommittee  admits 
that  because  this  was  the  first  legislation  of  its  kind  it  was 
not  perfect.  The  amendments  effected  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  were  fully  appreciated  by  Labor  but  the  very 
need  for  the  amendments  proved  beyond  question  that  im- 
provements must  be  effected  from  time  to  time  in  order  that 
legislation  may  be  kept  up-to-date  with  changing  conditions. 

The  subcommittee  on  Industry  is  happy  to  report  that 
Labor  leaders  agree  that  pleasant  relations  exist  between 
management  and  labor  in  Alberta  as  a result  of  existing  legis- 
lation but  experience  during  the  past  year  has  proven  that 
disturbances  in  industry  may  be  created  by  differences  which 
~ may  arise  within  unionized  Labor  itself  or,  possibly,  within 
organized  management.  Therefore,  provision  for  stability  in 
industry,  in  spite  of  internecine  strife  in  labor  or  management, 
must  be  provided  through  channels  of  legislation. 

Therefore ; whereas  collective  bargaining  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Alberta  under  the  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Act 
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and  has  been  accepted  as  a proper  and  satisfactory  method 
of  maintaining  harmonious  relations  between  industry  and 
labor ; 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  collective  bargaining 
be  continued  and  that  legislation  to  keep  it  effective  be  studied 
continually  with  a view  to  improving  its  effectiveness  and 
further ; 

That  the  principle  be  adopted  that,  when  an  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  the  process  of  collective  bargaining, 
such  agreement  be  binding  for  a minimum  of  one  year. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that,  while  on  the  subject  of 
Labor  in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  Alberta’s  industries, 
it  is  necessary  to  record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Post-War  Recon- 
struction Committee,  the  existing  viewpoints  of  organized 
Labor  regarding  fundamental  questions  as  expressed  by  au- 
thorized Labor  publications  and  spokesmen,  and  to  submit  to 
the  Committee  two  resolutions  arising  directly  out  of,  and 
depending  fundamentally  upon,  the  existing  attitude  of  labor 
to  the  development  of  industries  in  Alberta. 

The  subcommittee,  therefore,  recommends: 

That  everything  possible  be  done  to  encourage,  in  all 
industries,  the  establishment  of  joint  labor-management  rela- 
tions committees  as  a means  of  promoting  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  such  industries  for  the  benefit  of  employers, 
employees  and  for  the  economic  progress  of  Alberta. 

The  subcommittee  further  submits; 

That  it  is  the  view  of  this  subcommittee  that  the  stability 
of  industrial  employment  will  depend,  in  a large  measure, 
upon  the  same  factors  which  will  govern  industrial  expansion 
in  the  post-war  period  namely,  the  provision  of  adequate  capi- 
tal and  the  assurance  of  stable  markets  and ; 

That  funds  should  be  made  available  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industries ; 

That  federal  income  taxes  should  be  revised  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  funds  for  expansion  and  further  to  pro- 
vide initial  capital  for  the  establishment  of  new  industries  into 
which  the  element  of  speculation  enters; 

That,  as  well  as  through  other  sources,  provision  should 
be  made  through  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Canada  to  make 
additional  capital  available  for  the  development  of  industries 
in  Alberta  and  further ; 

That  it  is  the  constructive,  view  of  Labor  in  Alberta  that 
it  is  desirable  that  conditions  be  maintained  such  as  to  encour- 
age capital  investment  in  Alberta  with  a view  to  ensuring 
the  progressive  development  and  use  of  the  material  resources 
of  the  province  in  a manner  which  will  provide  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  living  consistent  with  Alberta’s  economic 
position. 

This  having  been  determined  reliably  as  Labor’s  attitude 
toward  industrial  development  in  Alberta,  it  becomes  neces- 
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sary,  other  factors  considered,  to  discuss  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating and  training  personnel  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
management  or  labor  in  industry. 

TRAINING 

PERSONNEL 

In  respect  to  training  for  management  or  executive  posi- 
tions in  industry,  the  subcommittee  on  Industry  is  of  the  opinion 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  present  system  of  elementary, 
secondary  and  university  education  in  Alberta  provides  an 
excellent  foundation  for  those  of  suitable  ability  and  charac- 
ter who  wish  to  enter  the  executive  categories  in  industry  but 
it  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  that  existing  educa- 
tional facilities  lack  much  which  is  to  be  desired  as  a means 
to  prepare  executives  for  the  able  leadership  of  men  and  an 
understanding  of  problems  which  confront  the  wage  earners. 
Until  such  time  as  educational  science  produces  a type  of  edu- 
cation equal  to  the.  products  of  existing  experience,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  only  means  whereby  the  student  aspiring  to 
executive  position  may  acquire  a working  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  labor  will  be  through  experiencing  those  problems 
himself.  Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  subcommittee  that 
the  apprenticeship  system,  for  the  time  being,  must  provide 
such  experience  for  all  who  enter  industry  regardless  of  their 
personal  abilities,  educational  advantages,  or  attributes  of 
character  and  leadership. 

At  this  juncture,  this  subcommittee  wishes  to  inform  the 
Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  that  it  views  with  great 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  its  recommendation  of  last  year  in 
this  respect  has  been  placed  upon  the  Statutes  of  Alberta  in 
the  form  of  an  Apprenticeship  Act  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  Act  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  industry,  labor  and 
the  apprentices  themselves.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  that  methods  of  mass  production  do  not  train  youth 
in  the  broad  practices  of  the  skilled  crafts  and  it  will  be 
increasingly  necessary,  therefore,  to  retrain  many  of  those 
who,  during  war-time  conditions,  have  received  only  a partial 
training  in  these  crafts. 

Decentralization  of  industry,  freight  rates,  labor  relations 
and  training  depend,  for  the  economic  development  of  indus- 
tries, upon  another  factor,  namely  markets  and  to  this  impor- 
tant problem,  members  of  this  subcommittee  have  given  long 
and  very  careful  study. 

MARKETING 

PROBLEMS 

Primarily,  outlets  for  primary  or  processed  Alberta  prod- 
ucts depend  upon  (1)  the  local  market;  (2)  the  export  market 
and  (3)  the  tourist  market.  The  first  is  predicated  upon  the 
size  of  the  local  population  and  its  ability  to  purchase.  The 
second  is  predicated  upon  economic  transportation  facilities, 
the  ability  of  Alberta  producers  to  produce  and  sell  economi- 
cally in  competition  with  goods  produced  elsewhere  in  the 
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export  market,  and  upon  the  ability  of  those  dealing  in  the 
export  market  to  purchase.  The  third  depends  upon  the  volume 
of  consumers  who  may  be  induced  to  come  to  Alberta  as 
visitors. 

The  first,  or  local,  market  is  reliably  consistent  accord- 
ingly as  the  local  population  has  the  power  to  purchase.  At 
the  present  time,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  and  will 
remain  a small  market  in  comparison  with  Alberta’s  produc- 
tion of  primary  products.  The  third,  which  is  considered  more 
fully  under  the  subject  of  the  tourist  industry,  can  be  greatly 
and  rather  speedily  developed  by  effective  means  after  the 
war,  but  for  the  moment  offers  no  immediate  solution  to 
pressing  marketing  problems.  Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  concentrate  upon  problems  arising  out  of  the  second, 
namely,  the  export  market  and  conditions  which  pertain  in 
relation  to  it. 

It  can  be  said  without  qualification  that  the  greatest  need 
in  this  respect  is  a clearly-defined,  long-term  federal  marketing 
policy  in  respect  to  foreign  trade.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
foreign  trade  agreements  come  solely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  government,  and  since  such  agreements  can 
be  negotiated  by  no  other  authority  in  Canada,  it  is  constitu- 
tionally beyond  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  Alberta  to  do  anything  whatsoever  about  such  mat- 
ters. The  most  and,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  the  Alberta 
Government  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  use  every 
possible  influence  to  induce  the  federal  government  to  make 
arrangements  pertaining  to  foreign  markets  which  will  bring 
the  greatest  possible  benefits  to  Alberta’s  primary  producers 
and  allied  industries  and,  further,  through  favorable  publicity, 
the  encouragement  of  a high  standard  and  quality  of  products 
and  the  rendering  of  impeccable  service  to  create  a demand 
for  Alberta’s  goods  in  the -distant  markets  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, by  planning  involving  suitably  progressive  promotional 
methods  coupled  with  ethical  standards,  it  is  not  difficult  even 
now  to  vision  a time  in  the  not  too  distant  future  when  the 
name  of  Alberta  as  applied  to  products  of  our  farms  and  our 
factories  will  vie  for  terms  of  excellence  with  those  of  Teviot, 
Tweed,  Paisley,  Birmingham  or  Leeds. 

However,  be  these  things  as  they  may,  the  fundamental 
necessity  in  the  establishment  of  export  markets  for  Alberta’s 
products,  whether  of  a primary  or  a processed  kind,  depends 
upon  federal  policy  and  action  in  respect  to  foreign  trade 
agreements. 

One  exception,  perhaps,  exists,  namely:  the  outlets  which 
may  be  provided  through  the  development  of  Canada’s  vast 
northern  hinterland.  Who,  sixty  years  ago  with  the  completion 
of  the  first  trans-continental  railway,  would  have  predicted 
that  Alberta  would,  today,  be  a principal  market  for  the 
agricultural  implements  and  other  manufactured  products  of 
Ontario’s  factories?  Today  Alberta  stands  in  respect  to  the 
North  exactly  as  Ontario  stood  then  in  respect  to  Alberta 
except  that,  whereas  it  has  taken  sixty  years  for  us  to  reach 
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our  present  development  through  the  somewhat  slow  process 
of  peace-time  procedure,  the  North,  through  the  dire  necessity 
of  war,  has  been  forced  within  a period  of  four  years  into  a 
state  of  industrial  and  commercial* development  which  might 
otherwise  have  required  a century  to  attain.  These  and  other 
matters,  this  subcommittee  feels,  must  compel  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  those  who  would  develop  Alberta  industrially 
and  it  is  fitting  now  that  the  Alberta  Government  together 
with  all  Alberta’s  industrial  interests  including  all  phases  of 
agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce,  be  awakened  to  the  full 
significance  and  all  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  store  for  Alberta 
with  the  development  of  the  North.  Those  markets  which  have 
been  born  there  require  the  nourishment  of  rapid  and  inex- 
pensive transportation  in  the  form  of  good  highways  and  rail 
facilities  from  Alberta,  otherwise  outlets  from  this  large  region 
through  northern  and  western  ports  may  be  developed  first. 
The  subcommittee  respectfully  submits  these  matters  for  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  Committee  with  the  sincere  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  include  within  its  ultimate  findings  and 
recommendations  ample  proof,  to  convince  those  to  whom  it 
shall  report,  of  the  importance  of  the  north  as  an  immediate 
and  neighborly  outlet  for  Alberta’s  primary  and  processed 
products. 

HOW  TO  MEET 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  industrial  requirements  of  the  people  of  Alberta  are, 
by  far,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Therefore,  in  reporting  upon 
this  term  of  reference,  the  subcommittee  on  Trade  and  Indus- 
try has  decided  to  submit  considerations  which,  though  general 
in  character,  can  be  applied  in  principle  to  specific  circum- 
stances. 

After  due  consideration,  the  subcommittee  is  prepared 
to  state  that  there  does  not  exist  in  Alberta  a solitary  citizen, 
who,  after  five  years  of  war,  does  not  require  one  or  more 
of  the  products  of  industry  known  commonly  as  consumer 
goods.  The  problem  is  not  essentially  one  of  creating  consumer 
desire,  of  breaking  down  sales  resistance  or  of  establishing 
confidence  in  a product.  It  is  essentially  a problem  of  present- 
ing to  the  consumer  all  ranges  of  consumer  goods  within  price 
schedules  commensurate  with  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer  and  in  harmonious  trade  balance  with  the  economy 
of  the  community  however  extended  or  confined. 

The  subcommittee  is  fully  aware  that,  in  reporting  to  the 
Committee  on  a problem  expressed  in  such  abstract  terms  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  discuss,  to  the  full  and  complete 
satisfaction  of  everyone,  all  the  factors  involved  in  concrete 
phraseology  but,  in  an  endeavor  to  achieve  this  objective  so 
far  as  it  falls  within  the  terms  of  reference,  the  subcommittee 
submits  the  opinion  that  the  industrial  requirements  of  our 
people  may  best  be  met  through  a process  of  industrial  pro- 
duction which  places  at  their  disposal,  according  to  their 
need,  the  necessities  of  life  with  the  added  enjoyment  of 
assurances  of  economic  security  with  freedom  coupled  with 
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a high  standard  of  living  comforts,  health  services,  and  educa- 
tional facilities  limited  only  by  the  economic  resources  of  the 
province  and  regardless  of  the  pecuniary  income  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Since,  doubtless,  this  subject  will  be  covered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Committee  by  the  subcommittee  on  Finance 
under  its  own  specific  terms  of  reference,  the  subcommittee 
on  Industry  deems  it  advisable  to  pass  on  to  more  obtruse 
aspects  of  the  problem  and  state  bluntly  that  the  industrial 
requirements  of  our  people  may  best  be  met  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  industries.  The  humble,  squeaking  grist  mill, 
the  beekeeper  with  his  busy  bees,  the  lowly  cobbler  with  his 
simple  last,  the  diligent,  finger-weary  spinner  at  her  wheel, 
the  careful  weaver  stooping  over  her  hand-manipulated  loom, 
the  sturdy  blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  the  patient  wood  worker 
at  his  lathe,  the  stolid  potter  at  his  board — all  these  and  many 
more  as  they  carve  out  their  destinies  in  supplying  their 
neighbors  with  their  daily  needs  mean,  in  the  aggregate,  more 
to  Alberta  and  her  future  than  all  the  mass  production  indus- 
tries with  their  cartels,  their  monopolies,  their  combines,  their 
interlocking  directorates  and  their  complexities  of  manage- 
ments and  sales  promotion. 

In  short,  it  amounts  to  this  that,  if,  in  the  post-war  epoch, 
Alberta  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  rehabilitating  her  mag- 
nificently heroic  returning  active  service  men  and  women  in 
industries,  it  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  help  them  become 
established  in  industries  of  their  own  and  of  whose  destinies 
they,  themselves,  will  be  the  masters,  possibly  on  a co-opera- 
tive basis  and,  further,  it  may  in  wisdom  be  the  policy  of  the 
Alberta  Government  to  so  encourage  them  by  way  of  subsidy 
or  bonuses  or  by  other  means  that,  despite  the  opposition  of 
powerful  competition  they  may  be  able  to  thrive  and  prosper 
and  indeed,  pass  on  to  their  progeny  their  skill  and  proficiency 
with  the  assurance  that  future  generations,  too,  may  thrive 
and  prosper. 

It  has  been  with  complete  cognizance  of  all  the  aspects 
of  developing  and  expanding  industries  in  Alberta  that  this 
subcommittee  has  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
dustrial Development  Board  in  Alberta,  in  order  that  through 
its  operations  industries,  however  small  or  local  in  character, 
may  become  established  on  a permanent  and  reasonably 
profitable  basis. 

As  a subject  for  consideration,  and  one  which  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  subcommittee,  the  question  of  avia- 
tion may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  post-war  industrial  develop- 
ment possibly  on  a co-operative  basis.  Even  while  this  report 
was  being  prepared,  there  sat  in  Chicago  a body  of  repre- 
sentatives of  interests  concerned  with  the  development  of 
aviation  and  matters  pertaining  to  its  administration.  But 
this  subcommittee  respectfully  submits  that  aviation,  by  its 
very  nature,  resolves  itself  jurisdlctionally  into  zones. 

The  first  air  zone  is  the  entire  world.  That  pertains  to 
inter-continental  routes,  traffic  and  regulations.  The  second 
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zone  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  Canada  and  that  pertains 
to  aerial  traffic  as  between  and  over  provinces.  The  third  zone 
relates  to  operations  of  an  inter-provincial  character  for  ex- 
ample, as  pertaining  to  operations  between  and  involving  only 
our  own  neighboring  provinces.  The  fourth  zone  pertains  to 
flying  solely  within  the  borders  of  this  province.  This  last 
zone-  can  be  compared,  possibly,  with  existing  taxicab  opera- 
tions in  relation  to  automobile  transportation.  For  instance, 
what  about  an  aero  service  which  seeks  only  to  supply  trans- 
portation from  Edmonton  to  Jasper  or  from  Wainwright  to 
Red  Deer?  What  about  the  aero  taxi  service  which  operates 
after  the  war  to  transport  passengers  from  any  point  in 
Alberta  to  any  other  Alberta  point  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  a taxi  driver  in  Calgary  may  operate  to  transport  persons 
from  one  point  to  another  in  Calgary?  The  question,  therefore 
has  arisen  as  to  the  possible  requirements  of  aviation  person- 
nel and  therefore  the  possible  employment  openings  which 
may  be  available  to  pilots,  air  and  ground  crews  and  adminis- 
tration personnel  through  the  development  of  aero  taxi  and 
transportation  systems  operating  solely  within  the  boundaries 
of  Alberta. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  this  subcommittee  that 
aviation  matters  of  local  significance  should  be  administered 
by  the  provincial  government. 

The  instance  of  aviation  presents,  of  course,  only  one 
aspect  of  industrial  development  which  may  be  expected  to 
arise  after  the  war  as  a result  of  war-encouraged  scientific  pro- 
gress. Many  others  of  a similar  character  have  already  arisen 
and  more  may  be  expected  to  arise.  They  will  require  the 
constant  attention  of  a permanently  established,  non-partisan 
body  such  as  the  proposed  Industrial  Development  Board. 

FULLEST  MEASURE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

In  many  respects,  the  terms  of  reference  relating  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  industrial  requirements  of  our  people 
may  best  be  met  and  relating  to  provision  of  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  industrial  employment  within  the  province  are  corre- 
lated. The  fullest  measure  of  industrial  employment  within 
the  province  can  be  provided  only  by  the  establishment  of  the 
largest  possible  number  of  permanent  industries  and  such  an 
achievement  depends  largely  upon  the  conditions  already 
mentioned,  namely,  the  decentralization  of  industries,  ar- 
rangement of  equitable  freight  rates,  establishment  of  per- 
manent harmonious  labor-management  relations,  efficient 
training  of  personnel,  establishment  of  stable  markets,  main- 
tenance of  adequate  purchasing  power  commensurate  with 
the  economy  of  the  locality,  and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Post-War  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee to  appraise  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  fullest  measure 
of  industrial  employment  within  the  province,  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  explained  in  the  opening  of  this  report,  submits  the 
following  information  under  the  various  headings  as  set  forth 
in  terms  of  reference: 
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PRESENT 

INDUSTRIES 

In  directing  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  survey 
of  present  industries,  submitted  under  separate  cover  this 
subcommittee  points  out  that,  while  the  statistics  contained 
therein  are  complete,  in  toto  to  December  31,  1942,  they  also 
contain,  where  they  have  been  available,  complete  informa- 
tion for  1943.  Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  through  its  statistical  branch,  receives  monthly 
reports  covering  many  branches  of  industry  and  these,  at  the 
time  of  compiling  this  report,  are  complete  to  September  30, 
1944.  The  complete  survey  as  it  pertains  to  1942  and  1943 
entailed  a tremendous  amount  of  work.  The  typing  of  the 
survey  alone,  required  more  than  a month.  The  compilation 
of  these  statistics,  even  under  terms  of  legislation  which  makes 
the  submission  of  returns  obligatory  under  law,  has  been  handi- 
capped greatly  by  the  shortage  in  many  industries  of  compe- 
tent and  sufficient  office  personnel.  Despite  these  facts,  the 
statistical  branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry 
reports  that  it  is  now  three  months  ahead  of  last  year’s  per- 
formance and  may  be  able  to  present  another  complete  survey 
within  ten  weeks. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  committee  up  to  date,  a 
compilation  of  existing  statistics  on  Tuesday,  December  12 
showed  that  Alberta’s  population  was  61.49  per  cent  rural 
(including  those  of  school  age  or  aged  and  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed). The  remainder  or  38.51  per  cent  of  Alberta’s  popula- 
tion was  employed  in  professional,  business,  transportation, 
communication  or  industrial  pursuits  (including  those  not 
gainfully  employed  such  as  children,  aged  or  retired.)  The 
compilation,  as  of  that  date,  indicated  that  those  gainfully 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits  (exclusive  of  population  un- 
gainfully  employed)  represented  approximately  only  5.56  per 
cent  of  Alberta’s  population. 

The  point  of  these  facts  is  that,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration widely  diversified  opinions  regarding  what  is  re- 
quired to  balance  Alberta’s  economy  and  after  conceding  that 
to  reach  a balance  as  between  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  a minimum  of  10  per  cent  of  the  population  should 
be  gainfully  employed  in  industry,  it  is  self  evident  that  Al- 
berta’s industrial  percentage  could  be  doubled  and  this  would 
provide  gainful  employment  for  at  least  44,500  more  persons 
and  bring  Alberta’s  economy  into  a more  desirable  balance 
as  between  agriculture  and  industry  or  as  between  primary 
production  and  processing. 

With  that  figure  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
on  December  12,  1944,  enlistments  from  Alberta  for  general 
service  including  army,  air  force  and  navy  totalled  approxi- 
mately 59,000  of  whom  approximately  4,000  were  women 
and  55,000  were  men.  On  that  date,  discharges  of  disabled 
or  low  categorized  personnel  from  general  active  service 
totalled  9,525.  This  does  not  include  personnel  killed,  missing 
believed  dead,  missing,  or  wounded  and  likely  to  be  discharged 
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as  unfit.  The  figures  covering  these  persons  are  not  available 
but  it  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent  of  those  presently  actively 
enrolled  as  general  service  or  approximately  4,500  persons. 
Therefore,  were  the  war  to  end  today  and  all  presently  fit 
personnel  who  enlisted  in  Alberta  were  to  return,  they  would 
total  approximately  45,000  or  only  500  more  than,  it  is  esti- 
mated, could  be  employed  in  industries  in  Alberta  without 
altering  materially  the  balance  of  Alberta’s  economy. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a considerable  percentage  of  returning  active  service  per- 
sonnel will  seek  and  find  employment  in  agriculture,  there 
should  be  no  shortage  of  jobs  for  returning  personnel  if 
warranted  industrial  development  takes  place. 

The  subcommittee  has  obtained  and  submits  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  the  latest  available  statistical 
report  covering  the  first  nine  months  of  1944  and  showing 
comparisons  between  this  year  and  1942  and  1943.  This  report 
indicates  the  trend  of  industrial  business  from  the  survey  which 
is  complete  in  respect  to  1942.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
report  to  the  end  of  September  1944  (pages  1,  2,  and  3) 
registers  many  more  increases  than  decreases.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  regard  the  complete  survey  covering 
1942  as  an  under,  rather  than  as  an  over-estimate  of  conditions 
in  industry  in  1944  with,  possibly,  exceptions  where  oil  and 
coal  productions  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of  oil  it  is  encour- 
aging to  note  that  while  the  decreases  have  been  due  largely 
to  the  natural  decline  of  production  from  wells  in  Turner 
Valley,  these  decreases  may  be  offset  in  the  near  future  by 
increasing  production  from  a number  of  other  newly  discovered 
fields  or  fields  undergoing  development  expansion.  While 
encouraging  strikes  have  been  made  on  the  prairies  the  newly 
completed  Shell  well  on  the  Jumping  Pound  is  of  special 
interest  because  it  may  establish  another  field  of  Turner  Valley 
capacity. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  completed  survey,  in  respect 
to  coal  has  been  completed  to  the  end  of  1943  and  that  this 
shows  a small  but  encouraging  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
persons  employed.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  mining  industry  is  Alberta’s  largest  employer  of  labor 
and  provides  Alberta’s  largest  industrial  payroll.  Maintenance  of 
this  valuable  asset  to  Alberta’s  economy  depends  entirely  upon 
the  maintenance  of  markets  and  this,  as  is  well  known,  requires 
continued  and  persistent  diligence  and  effort. 

In  concluding  this  section  pertaining  to  the  presentation 
of  the  survey  of  present  industries,  the  subcommittee  wishes 
to  stress  that  the  compilation  of  data  is  a continuing  process 
which  is  being  carried  on  week  by  week  and  month  by  month 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  and  other  Govern- 
ment departments  and  branches.  The  organization  and  other 
facilities  already  exist  and  are  functioning.  If  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  broaden  the  scope  of  such  compilation  this  can 
be  accomplished  speedily  and  without  undue  added  expense 
and,  furthermore,  should  the  Committee  require  specific  in- 
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formation  pertaining  to  matters  of  any  particular  industry, 
the  subcommittee  has  the  assurance  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  that  such  information  will  be  readily 
supplied. 

CONVERSION  TO 
PEACE  TIME  NEEDS 

In  broad  terms,  it  may  be  rightly  considered  that  Alberta 
is  in  a fortunate  position  regarding  the  conversion  of  war-time 
industries  to  peace-time  needs  because,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  such  industries  were,  in  the  first  place,  peace-time 
activities  which  were  converted  to  war-time  purposes.  The 
outstanding  exceptions,  of  course,  were  the  establishment  of 
Aircraft  Repair  in  Edmonton  and  the  expansion  of  private 
flying  companies  into  units  of  the  Commonwealth  Air  Training 
Plan.  The  conversion  to  peace-time  needs  of  many  other  indus- 
trial institutions  which  have  been  engaged  in  war  work  is 
already  well  under  way  and  in  some  instances  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  completion  of  the  air  training  plan  did  not  entail  the 
lay-off  of  large  numbers  of  permanently-employed  personnel 
because  this  personnel  was  largely  a portion  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  or  persons  employed  by  private  companies 
who  have  since  gone  back  to  their  former  positions.  The  huge 
training  centres  in  some  sections  of  the  province  will,  no 
doubt,  be  abandoned  but  in  the  larger  centres  these  installa- 
tions are  already  in  use  as  units  in  the  over-all  scheme  of 
airway  developments  in  western  Canada.  An  example  is  to 
be  found  in  the  conversion  of  No.  2 Air  Observer  School  in 
Edmonton  to  the  use  of  the  North-West  Staging  Route.  Offi- 
cials of  Selective  Service,  who  have  taken  the  subcommittee 
on  Industry  into  their  confidence  and  have  given  splendid 
co-operation  in  the  compilation  of  facts,  indicate  that  per- 
sonnel formerly  employed  by  Aircraft  Repair  and  other 
similar  institutions  and  who  have  joined  the  North  West  Stag- 
ing Route  are  now  believed  to  be  permanently  placed.  The 
permanency  of  these  positions,  of  course,  depends  entirely 
upon  federal  policy  but  there  are  good  indications  that  the 
North-West  Staging  Route  will  occupy  an  important  place  in 
Canada’s  economy  as  it  pertains  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national air  routes  after  the  war.  In  passing,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  executives  in  air  transportation  have  openly 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  developing  the  inland  rather 
than  the  coastal  air  routes  through  Canada  to  Russia  and  the 
Orient  because  the  route  through  Edmonton  is  much  more 
free  from  fog  than  the  coastal  route. 

Aircraft  Repair,  which  has  reduced  its  staff  from  a peak 
of  somewhat  more  than  2,400  to  less  than  400  during  the 
past  year,  will  continue  its  present  operations  until  about  the 
middle  of  January.  Any  discussion  regarding  the  conversion 
of  this  plant  to  peace-time  needs  at  this  time  would  greatly 
jeopardize  possible  developments.  However,  Selective  Service 
has  informed  the  subcommittee  that  with  the  exception  of 
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those  employees  who  were  young  and  untrained  before  enter- 
ing employment  and  with  the  exception  also  of  some  who  were 
well  on  in  years,  nearly  all  the  trained  personnel  who  were 
laid  off  at  Aircraft  Repair  have  been  placed  in  other  jobs 
though  all  of  these  may  not  prove  to  be  of  a permanent  nature. 
All  skilled  carpenters,  electricians  and  mechanics  have  been 
so  placed  as  have  many  expert  welders,  metal  workers  and 
others.  A large  number  of  women  employed  by  the  plant 
have  not  been  replaced  largely  because,  in  the  first  place, 
they  were  housewives  or  domestics,  store  clerks  and  others 
who  were  engaged  in  war  work  solely  as  a temporary  meas- 
ure. Some  women  with  special  training  and  considerable 
experience  have  been  sent  to  similar  jobs  in  eastern  industrial 
institutions.  Selective  service  officials  in  Alberta  concur  with 
the  previous  remarks  in  this  report  to  the  effect  that  many 
youths  who  were  trained  to  do  piece  work  in  such  war-time 
industries  but  who,  under  methods  of  mass  production  have 
not  been  trained  or  become  experienced  in  the  advanced  skills 
of  their  respective  crafts  will  require  careful  retraining  if 
they  intend  to  continue  in  such  crafts. 

The  unemployment  picture  on  December  8,  1944,  was 
that  there  were  1,713  vacancies  for  able-bodied  males  to  fill 
principally  in  lumbering,  railway  operations  and  other  jobs 
requiring  untrained  but  physically  fit  men,  and  there  were 
942  male  applicants  for  jobs  but  none  was  considered  physical- 
ly fit  for  heavy  labor.  Most  of  the  applicants  were  reported 
as  beyond  the  prime  of  life.  There  were  536  vacancies  for 
women,  principally  domestics  and  there  were  571  applicants, 
most  of  whom,  it  was  reported,  could  fill  the  vacancies  but, 
having  been  employed  previously  in  war  industries  or  clerical 
work  were  not  inclined  to  accept  the  lower  remuneration  of- 
fered. This  picture  is  changing  continually  from  day  to  day. 
The  exact  figures  pertaining  to  the  situation  are  available  to 
the  subcommittee  and  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, the  selective  service  authorities  having  given  their  assur- 
ance of  wholehearted  co-operation  in  this  respect. 

In  the  instance  of  Alberta  Nitrogen  Products,  it  has  been 
reported  to  officials  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry 
that  conversion  to  peace-time  operations  has  been  completed 
and  the  plant  has  been  producing  fertilizer  for  use  in  foreign 
countries  for  about  one  year.  Officials  of  the  company  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  these  operations  will  be  continued 
after  the  war. 

The  Ogden  Shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have 
sufficient  war  contracts  to  keep  its  present  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 1,150  employed  on  war  production  until  December  31, 
1945  and,  then,  according  to  present  plans,  the  proposal  is 
to  convert  the  shops  back  to  peace-time  railway  operations  at 
once.  This  will  provide  permanent  peace-time  employment 
for  approximately  750  men.  The  permanency  of  employment 
there  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  railway  rolling  stock,  after 
five  years  of  hard  and  constant  usage,  is  in  a state  of  much- 
needed  repairs  and  a considerable  amount  of  it  will  have  to 
be  replaced  with  new  equipment. 
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A general  survey  of  railway  maintenance  in  Alberta 
indicates  that  a considerable  volume  of  unskilled  labor  will  be 
in  demand  immediately  after  the  war  because,  while  road 
beds,  bridges  etc.  have  been  maintained  at  a fairly  high  stand- 
ard, plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  laying  of  completely 
new  construction  in  some  places  as  soon  as  possible.  In  view 
of  considerations  involving  right-of-way  negotiations  in  some 
localities,  it  is  inadvisable  at  this  time  to  discuss  details  but 
the  subcommittee  is  assured,  through  information  obtained 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  that  such  works  may 
be  extensive.  Further  information  may  be  supplied  possibly 
through  the  subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 

The  plant  of  the  Dominion  Glass  Company  at  Redcliffe 
has  been  expanding  its  production  steadily  since  1929  and 
has  now  reached  the  position  where  additional  plant  facilities 
are  required  to  enable  further  expansion.  The  management 
has  assured  the  subcommittee  on  Industry  that  capital  will 
be  available  to  completely  modernize  the  plant  after  the 
war.  To  be  on  the  conservative  side,  it  is  reported  that  tonnage 
production  presently  reached  may  be  expected  to  decrease 
somewhat  but  not  sufficiently  to  affect  the  employment  of 
the  340  semi-skilled  personnel  presently  employed.  The  plant 
is  now  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the  production  of  glass 
containers  but  plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  expansion 
of  activities  to  include  production  of  plate  glass,  glass  bricks 
and  insulation  materials  for  construction  purposes,  and  glass- 
ware for  household  and  industrial  use. 

Other  industrial  establishments  report  similarly  healthy 
conditions  which  are  factual  rather  than  suppositionary  and 
indicate  that,  even  now,  they  are  operating  on  a foundation 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry  them  well  into 
the  peace-time  era.  This  is  so  in  the  matter  of  bedding  and 
clothing.  Great  Western.  Garment,  Alberta’s  largest  work 
garment  industry,  has  received  substantial  orders  which  will 
ensure  employment  in  industry  for  approximately  500  em- 
ployees after  the  war.  An  Edmonton  soap  manufacturing  con- 
cern has  received  large  orders  already  from  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Through  the  facilities  of  the  licensing  branch  and  the 
Board  of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  this  subcommittee  has  had  access  to  a great  volume 
of  vitally  important  information  covering  numerous  aspects  of 
many  trades  and  businesses.  Monthly  reports  covering  these 
matters  are  complete  to  the  end  of  November  1944.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  subcommittee  at  this  time  to  involve  the 
Committee  in  detailed  particulars  of  this  great  mass  of  in- 
formation but  rather  to  indicate,  in  brief  summary,  the  picture 
as  it  stands.  The  survey  covers  retail  and  wholesale  fuel  oil 
outlets,  grain  buyers  and  commission  agents,  trade  schools, 
auctioneers,  automotive  businesses,  bakeshops,  barbers  and 
barber  shops,  dry  cleaners,  flour  and  feed  outlets,  funeral 
directors,  hawkers  and  pedlars,  junk  dealers,  packing  plants, 
photo  finishers,  printing  establishments,  restaurants,  retail  and 
wholesale  general  merchandizing,  saw  mills,  transient  traders, 
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auto  mechanics,  diesel  and  internal  combustion  engineers,  elec- 
tricians, refrigerator  and  refrigeration  machine  mechanics, 
plumbers,  gas  fitters,  gas  welders  and  boiler  mechanics. 

The  survey  shows  that  for  the  eleven  months  ending  No- 
vember 30,  1939  the  licenses  issued  totalled  20,355.  For  the 
similar  period  in  1944  the  total  was  21,692.  The  subcommittee 
interprets  this  situation  as  an  indication  of  a healthy  condition 
because  the  increase  is  not  excessive  but  is  large  enough  to 
indicate  a steady  growth  in  those  business  and  trade  activities 
which,  not  being  concerned  solely  with  production  for  war,  are 
an  integral  part  of  our  internal  economy  and  rendering  valu- 
able services  to  the  community  on  a stabilized  basis.  It  may 
be  added  that,  while  the  comparison  given  above  deals  with 
1939,  the  comparative  figure  for  1943  was  19,910  which  indi- 
cates that  the  position  for  1944  is  steady  and  not  due  to  special 
circumstances. 

All  of  the  activities  covered  in  this  survey  may  be  con- 
sidered now  to  be  on  a reasonably  stable  basis  and  their  con- 
version to  peace-time  need  not,  apparently,  involve  any  great 
problem.  Most  of  them  are  already  on  a peace-time  footing. 

The  one  outstanding  exception,  of  course,  is  the  automo- 
tive business  with,  possibly  the  farm  machinery  business  fol- 
lowing a close  second.  Restrictions  which  were  placed  upon 
the  sale  of  automobiles  and  accessories  early  in  the  war  drove 
the  majority  of  Alberta’s  automobile  merchandizing  busi- 
nesses into  hibernation  or  compelled  them  to  drastically  curtail 
their  operations  so  that  sales  and  office  staffs  and  mechanics 
were  drastically  reduced  in  number.  Likewise,  quite  a number 
of  retail  gasoline  outlets  and  service  stations  closed  completely. 

Automotive  dealers  report  that  the  servicing  departments 
of  their  businesses  are  doing  a large  turnover  now  under  diffi- 
cult conditions  involving  shortage  of  skilled  help,  difficulties 
in  obtaining  parts  and  replacements  and  so  forth.  The  general 
survey  indicates  that  employment  in  this  field  of  merchandiz- 
ing particularly  as  it  relates  to  sales  staff  and  office  personnel 
is  about  40  per  cent  below  normal  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
this  condition  will  be  improved  greatly  until  from  six  to  eight 
months  after  the  war  and  that  it  may  not  be  back  to  normal 
until  about  two  years  have  elapsed.  The  trade  reports  the 
release  of  27  per  cent  more  trucks  in  1945  than  in  1944.  Ration- 
ing will  continue  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  passenger  cars  and 
will  apply  not  only  to  purchasers  themselves  but  to  dealers.  It 
is  reported  on  reliable  authority  within  the  automotive  indus- 
try that  the  trend  of  remuneration  for  automobile  sales  staffs 
will  be  upward  after  the  war.  The  average  before  the  war  for 
car  salesmen  stood  somewhere  between  $2,700  and  $2,800 
per  year  with  the  minimum  around  $1,700  and,  with  a few 
outstanding  exceptions,  with  a maximum  of  $4,000.  The  pres- 
ent indications  point  to  a desire  on  the  part  of  automotive 
executives  to  employ  a higher  standard  of  salesmen  after  the 
war  and  to  base  the  remuneration  on  straight  salaries  or  much 
more  attractive  agreements  of  salary  and  commissions  after 
the  war. 
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In  the  case  of  farm  machinery  businesses,  the  release  of 
greater  numbers  of  units  for  sale  to  primary  producers  is 
permitting  a slow  but  steady  readjustment  to  be  made  and 
total  recovery  is  expected  to  be  much  more  rapid  here  than 
in  the  automotive  business. 

The  survey  indicates  that  passenger  cars  have  been  going 
on  the  scrap  pile  at  an  average  rate  of  about  1,500  cars  (ac- 
tually 1,476)  per  year  for  the  past  five  years  which  brings 
to  a total  of  7,380  cars  for  which,  reasonably,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected immediately  available  outlets  exist.  This  figure  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  trade-in  deals  of  normal  times. 
In  the  pre-war  normal  year  (1938-39  selected)  the  number  of 
new  car  and  truck  licenses  issued  in  Alberta  totalled  5,943. 

In  concluding  this  section  of  this  report,  the  subcommittee 
without  wishing  to  appear  too  hopeful,  submits  the  opinion 
that  all  pertinent  aspects  considered,  Alberta’s  position  with 
respect  to  the  conversion  of  existing  industries  to  peace-time 
needs  is,  at  the  present  time,  most  encouraging.  What  the 
future  may  hold  for  the  over-all  period  of  the  post-war  decade 
is  unpredictable  because  it  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
federal  trade  arrangements  but  it  is  heartening  to  note  that 
Alberta’s  industrial  and  business  executives  have  been  very 
active  in  putting  their  house  in  order  and  in  plotting,  so  far 
as  possible,  their  respective  courses  for  the  post-war  period. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
NEW  INDUSTRIES 

The  sub-committee  has  dealt  briefly  with  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  new  industries  under  the  heading 
of  orderly  development  and  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Again  the  subcommittee  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  practical  way  in  which  to  establish  new  industries  would 
be,  first,  to  establish  an  Industrial  Development  Board  under 
whose  jurisdiction  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  important 
subject  would  come. 

The  local  manufacture  of  many  articles  for  human  use 
may  not  be  economically  feasible  in  Alberta  and,  taking  into 
consideration  our  dependence  upon  foreign  markets  for  the 
export  of  all  of  our  agricultural  surplusses,  it  may  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  strive  for  a position  in  which  Alberta  might 
find  herself  industrially  independent  but,  these  aspects  care- 
fully considered,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  opportunities 
involving  attractive  markets  are  available  for  many  new  in- 
dustries in  Alberta  and,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  this  is  true 
with  respect  to  small  industrial  establishments.  It  is  true  that 
virtually  every  leading  industry  at  present  flourishing  in  Al- 
berta made  a start  in  a small  way. 

The  Province  of  Alberta  imports  a wide  range  of  products 
which,  it  is  believed,  could  be  manufactured  economically 
within  the  province.  Furthermore,  a number  of  industries 
operating  on  a small  scale  in  the  Province  may  well  be  due 
for  considerable  expansion.  For  instance,  we  import  about 
$700,000  worth  of  canned  soup  annually. 
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When  considering  the  establishment  of  new  industries, 
it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  say  that  we  have  a certain  kind 
of  natural  resources  or  raw  product,  that  we  have  a certain 
market  for  the  finished  product  and  therefore  that  we  should 
be  able  to  establish  a new  industry.  Usually  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  obtain  the  properly  skilled  craftsmen  and  the  long-experi- 
enced executives  to  ensure  the  success  of  such  an  industrial 
undertaking.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  we  have  a limited 
number  of  skilled  craftsmen  and  experienced  executives  but 
do  not  have  the  necessary  primary  products. 

An  instance  of  a circumstance  in  which  we  have  the  raw 
product  and  the  market  but  lack  the  craft  is  to  be  found  in 
the  deposits  of  kaolin  in  the  Sion  district,  thirteen  miles  north 
of  Onoway.  The  finest  grades  of  chinaware  are  made  from 
this  type  of  clay.  It  would  seem  that  the  time  is  opportune  to 
survey  completely  these  deposits  with  a view  to  interesting 
some  of  the  leading  potters  of  Great  Britain,  many  of  whom 
have  been  bombed  out,  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  china- 
ware  manufacture  from  this  clay  deposit.  Furthermore  all 
our  electrical  porcelains  are  imported.  We  import  all  of  our 
electric  light  bulbs.  This  latter  might  be  developed  as  a 
new  industry  in  connection  with  proposed  expansions  to  the 
Dominion  Glass  Works. 

Approximately  only  five  per  cent  of  the  paint  used  in 
Alberta  is  made  locally  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Alberta  has 
a wide  assortment  and  good  quantity  of  paint  shales.  The 
expansion  of  this  industry  would  have  a beneficial  effect  upon 
the  local  production  of  linseed  oil. 

Tobacco  can  be  grown  successfully  in  Alberta  and  its 
processing  does  not  require  an  excessive  capital  investment. 
In  fact  it  might  be  started  on  the  basis  of  a small  industry. 

The  subcommittee  has  given  consideration  to  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  paper  and  submits  herewith  a report  on  the 
subject  prepared  at  our  request  by  the  University  of  Alberta. 
In  passing,  it  is  understood  that  a new  machine  has  been 
invented  which  collects  straw  during  the  harvesting  operation 
and  bales  it  so  that  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  near  future,  the 
present  problem  of  costs  in  connection  with  this  operation  and 
which  has  retarded  rapid  development,  may  be  overcome.  If 
so,  the  use  of  straw  may  have  numerous  advantages  over 
pulpwood  because  straw  already  exists  in  the  ground  form 
and  does  not  involve  timber  limit  and  fire  protection  costs, 
and  the  expense  of  cutting,  sawing  and  grinding  at  the  mill. 

An  industry  to  manufacture  shoes,  it  is  indicated,  might 
be  established  economically  in  Alberta  and  there  is  a possi- 
bility in  the  development  of  finer  leather  products  at  least  to 
meet  local  market  requirements. 

What  applies  to  fine  chinaware  may  now  apply  to  the 
production  of  high  quality  woollens  which  require  skilled 
craftsmen  and  widely  experienced  managership.  Because  it 
was  bombed  out  and  had  to  get  back  into  production  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  one  leading  British  firm  became  estab- 
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lished  in  Ontario.  It  is  highly  probable  that  branches  of  this 
industry  such  as  those  that  manufacture  hand-woven  materials 
such  as  the  Halifax  and  Harris  tweeds  might  be  induced  to 
become  re-established  in  Alberta. 

Tremendous  opportunities  are  available  to  chemical  in- 
dustries in  Alberta  and,  particularly  for  those  requiring  quan- 
tities of  natural  gas,  salt,  limestone,  petroleum  and  coal. 

Flax  and  hemp  can  be  successfully  grown  for  commercial 
purposes  in  Alberta.  The  kind  of  flax  grown  presently  is  good 
as  a seed  producer  but  not  suitable  for  linen.  However,  the 
long  fibred  flax  used  in  linen  manufacture  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  parts  of  Alberta.  Hemp  can  be  produced  at  first, 
for  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  at  least  to  meet  local 
requirements. 

Alberta  already  has  the  foundations  for  a thriving  fur- 
niture business  and  we  have  a number  of  skilled  artisans  who 
have  produced,  economically,  a number  of  lines  including 
cabinets  but  the  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  have  any  local 
supplies  of  hard  woods.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  recently, 
a process  has  been  developed  for  the  hardening  of  soft  woods 
and  this  invention,  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  render  poplar, 
spruce  and  pine  as  hard  or  harder  than  aged  oak,  may  prove 
to  be  another  boon  to  Alberta. 

These  opportunities  and  industrial  needs  having  been  thus 
reviewed,  the  subcommittee  is  happy  to  report  that  serious 
inquiries  are  being  received  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  from  responsible  and  well-financed  industrialists  who 
are  interested  in  Alberta  as  a possible  location  of  various 
industrial  enterprises  within  the  near  future  or  after  the  war. 
Usually  such  inquiries  are  of  a confidential  nature  because 
they  involve  many  problems — obtaining  suitable  sites,  arrang- 
ing possible  concessions  and  so  forth.  Because  of  these  factors, 
the  nature  of  the  enterprises  and  their  principals  must  not 
be  revealed  at  this  time  but  it  may  be  said  that  prospects  that 
a number  of  new  industries  on  reasonably  large  scales  will 
become  established  in  Alberta  within  the  next  few  years  are 
very  bright.  The  subcommittee  has  authorized  the  publication 
of  a number  of  maps  of  Alberta  on  a scale  of  twenty  miles  to 
the  inch  showing  natural  resources  and  basic  industries  and 
having  superimposed  thereon  air  lines,  power  lines,  natural 
gas  distribution  lines  and  oil  pipe  lines.  These  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  a selected  number  of  industrial  executives  who 
have  either  requested  such  information  or  are  interested  in  it. 

It  is  most  significant  that  large  numbers  of  inquiries  are 
being  received  from  individuals  in  distant  countries  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  established  in  Alberta  either  in  small 
industries  of  their  own  or  in  small  businesses.  The  Publicity 
and  Travel  Bureau  has  been  attending  to  these  requests  for 
information  and  a most  encouraging  follow-up  response  is 
being  received.  The  files  of  that  office  show  that,  particularly, 
inquirers  living  in  Great  Britain,  when  they  receive  the  first 
replies  to  their  requests  for  information  reply  at  once  and 
ask  further  questions  of  a more  specific  nature.  It  may  not 
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be  surprising  that  a very  large  number  of  inquiries  are  being 
received  from  those  who  were  employed  on  various  northern 
construction  projects  and  have  now  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  men  are  eager  to  return  to  Canada  and 
particularly  to  Alberta  and  the  north.  Somewhat  more  than 
35,000  map  folders  have  been  dispatched  during  the  past  year 
to  individuals  in  the  United  States  as  a result  of  direct  in- 
quiries. The  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  British  Columbia  Government  and  the  immigra- 
tion branches  of  the  Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific 
railways,  have  a listing  of  approximately  65,000  other  names 
of  persons  to  whom  the  folder  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  an  addi- 
tional supply  now  in  process  of  preparation,  comes  from  the 
press. 

INTERPROVINCIAL 
TRADE,  MARKETS 

The  problems  involved  in  obtaining  and  securely  main- 
taining markets  have  been  outlined  previously  in  this  report 
but  again  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  clearly  defined  federal  policy  respecting  foreign  trade 
and  also  because  of  the  chaotic  state  of  foreign  markets  espe- 
cially in  Europe,  it  has  been  utterly  impossible  to  make  a 
reliable  survey  of  what  Alberta’s  export  markets  may  be 
immediately  and  for  some  time  after  the  war.  The  future  of 
the  export  market  for  agricultural  products  is  very  much  in 
doubt  so  far  as  federal  officials  are  concerned  and  the  best 
they  can  do,  it  seems,  is  to  make  agreements  from  year  to  year. 
This  condition  cannot  create  stability  especially  in  industries 
engaged  in  processing  agricultural,  poultry  and  livestock 
products  for  export.  The  aspects  of  the  situation  are  numerous 
and  interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  discussion  or  specula- 
tion but  these  are  not  pertinent  to  this  survey.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  no  definite  reliable  information  is  available. 

Meanwhile,  markets  for  the  products  of  industrial  insti- 
tutions have  been  discussed  under  the  heading  of  conversion 
of  war  industries  to  peace-time  needs.  It  may  be  reiterated 
that  Alberta’s  industries,  owing  to  the  initiative  and  sagacity 
of  their  executives,  are  establishing  markets  for  themselves  in 
spite  of  all  the  handicaps  imposed  by  lack  of  federal  policy, 
high  freight  rate  structures,  shortages  in  freight  and  shipping 
facilities  etc. 

As  for  inter-provincial  trade,  Alberta  again  appears  to  be 
well  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  We  are  in  the  market  for 
large  quantities  of  goods  as  soon  as  they  are  available  and 
such  goods  will  come,  principally,  from  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  other  provinces  and  the  ultimate  purchasers  will 
pay  the  freight  rates.  But  when  it  comes  to  selling  to  other 
provinces  our  industries  face  the  freight  rate  problem  which 
places  a distinct  limitation  upon  the  territory  which  they  can 
supply  economically. 

This  applies  to  British  Columbia  especially.  Here  we 
have  the  type  of  situation  which,  to  the  delight  of  those  who 
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enjoy  satire,  marks  so  distinctly  a fundamental  characteristic 
of  inconsistency  in  mankind.  Between  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia — two  provinces  between  whom  there  should  be  a 
healthy  exchange  of  widely  diversified  products — there  existed 
at  one  time  an  almost  unsurmountable  natural  barrier  of  moun- 
tain ranges.  Capable  engineers  of  a generation  ago  and  many 
others  whose  judgment  was  held  high,  declared  with  all 
emphasis  that  to  span  them  with  a railway  was  an  impossible 
feat.  But  persevering  men  spanned  them  with  ribbons  of  steel. 
No  sooner  was  the  natural  barrier  overcome  by  mechanical 
means  than  man  established  in  their  place  an  artificial  barrier 
— a barrier  of  freight  rates.  The  matter  doesn’t  seem  so  serious 
now  but  all  will  remember  how  but  a few  years  ago,  when 
the  lean  years  struck,  and  purchasing  power  was  at  a low  ebb, 
luscious  fruit  rotted  in  the  orchards  of  the  Okanagan  while 
Alberta’s  shelves  were  bare  of  fruit.  And  even  today,  the  vast 
salmon  hordes  of  the  Pacific  mean  little  to  the  daily  diet  of 
Albertans.  Alberta’s  retail  fish  prices  seem  almost  to  vie  with 
those  of  the  better  cuts  of  prime  beef  for  supremacy.  The 
freight-rate  structure  holds  the  answer  to  many  such  problems 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  this  subcommittee  recommended 
that  a complete  investigation  be  undertaken  and  all  possible 
publicity  be  given  to  its  findings  respecting  the  freight  rate 
problem. 

However,  viewing  the  situation  from  the  aspect  that  Al- 
berta will  undoubtedly  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  line 
after  the  war,  the  survey  has  sought  information  regarding 
possible  requirements  which  may  stimulate  inter-provincial 
trade.  This  survey  was  fashioned  after  a study  of  possible 
market  outlets  in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  automobiles, 
referred  to  previously,  the  estimate  was  based  upon  conditions 
as  revealed  by  provincial  licensing  figures  and  in  consultation 
with  retail  dealers.  The  estimates  pertaining  to  other  items 
mentioned  in  the  survey  were  arrived  at  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  trends  as  registered  in  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton because,  except  for  mail  order  business,  virtually  all  dis- 
tribution to  other  parts  of  the  province  is  carried  out  from 
these  two  centres  and  it  was  believed  that  more  accurate  esti- 
mates could  be  arrived  at  by  this  method  than  by  personal 
interviews  with  a limited  number  of  prospective  buyers  or 
local  distributors. 

The  estimates  are  based  upon  purchases  for  one  year 
which  may  be  taken  as  a close  average  for  the  five-year 
post-war  period  under  normal  economic  conditions.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  nearly  normal  times  prevailed  after  the  last 
war  for  about  a similar  period.  Furthermore,  the  estimates  can 
be  considered  as  relatively  conservative  because  no  allowance 
has  been  made  for  possible  extra  purchasing  power  which  may 
be  enjoyed  as  a result  of  war  bond  purchases,  compulsory 
savings  features  of  the  income  tax  and  so  forth. 
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Passenger  automobiles  

Value 

$5,649,600 

Number  of 
Purchases 
4,708 

Household  furniture 

274,000 

(suites)  1,760 

Stoves  (kitchen)  

49,400 

700 

Radios  > — _ 

50,500 

675 

Sewing  machines  

37,500 

250 

Vacuum  cleaners  . _ 

38,500 

550 

Electric  appliances  _ 

20,000 

1,750 

Carpetings  

64,000 

800 

Other  floor  coverings 

25,000 

500 

Home  building  

1,890,000 

630 

Home  painting  (ext. 

and  int.) 

151,800 

1,380 

Home  improvements 

129,500 

250 

For  the  purpose 

of  giving  a 

very  general  idea  of  possible 

trends,  surveys  of  this  character  are,  perhaps,  interesting  but, 
when  the  immense  amount  of  work  they  have  entailed  has 
been  completed,  the  question  arises*  “What  should  be  done 
with  them?”  Local  branch  managers  and  agencies  of  the 
industrial  concerns  which  manufacture  these  things,  being 
in  constant  daily  touch  with  the  requirements  of  their  various 
districts,  have  already  reported  to  their  head  officers  con- 
cerning their  prospective  orders  or  orders  already  placed.  It 
is  only  when  chronic  shortages  in  essentials  threaten,  that 
official  action  is  necessary  and  it  becomes  advisable  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
or  some  other  responsible  federal  body  the  need  for  permit- 
ting the  release  of  sufficient  goods  or  materials  to  alleviate 
the  situation. 

This  is  a continuing  task  because  the  situation  changes 
from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month.  Early  in  the  fall  of 
1944,  for  instance,  the  fencing  wire  situation  was  acute  in 
Alberta  but,  even  while  a survey  was  being  conducted,  fencing 
wire  began  to  roll  into  Alberta  by  car  load  after  car  load 
and  before  the  survey  had  been  completed,  the  situation  had 
changed  entirely.  In  the  early  summer  of  1944  there  was  no 
threatened  shortage  of  suitings.  A survey  conducted  during 
the  week  of  December  9 revealed  that  Alberta’s  stock  of  men’s 
suits  were  at,  possibly,’  an  all-time  low  and  dealers  reported 
that  the  situation  might  become  worse  before  spring  because 
no  suitings  had  been  imported  since  last  June  and  importers 
held  out  little  hope  that  any  might  be  received  for  some  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  next  ship  to  dock  might  bring  a supply. 
In  another  instance,  supplies  of  equipment  and  fixtures  for 
retail  stores  are  beginning  to  loosen  up.  Within  the  past 
month  at  least  one  agency  for  the  distribution  of  display  win- 
dow light  reflectors,  counter  accessories  etc.  has  been  re- 
opened in  Edmonton  and  good  orders  are  being  filled.  In  the 
case  of  high  grade  steel  goods  a similar  condition  is  developing. 
There  have  been  fairly  substantial  releases  of  cutlery,  and 
steel  tool  articles  for  civilian  use.  A year  ago  the  lumber 
supply  was  at  a low  ebb.  Labor  shortages  eased  up  a bit  and 
production  began  to  increase  particularly  with  respect  to 
spruce  and  fir  so  that  it  appeared  for  a brief  time  as  if  it 
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would  be  possible  to  establish  small  reserves  because  con- 
struction of  war-time  installations  had  been  completed.  But 
the  robot  bomb  made  its  appearance.  Construction  of  numerous 
hospitals  was  commenced ; building  materials  were  released 
under  the  Dominion  housing  scheme  and  the  situation  changed 
almost  overnight.  The  robot  bombing  of  England  has  created 
such  a demand  for  lumber  that  virtually  the  entire  Pacific 
coast  production  is  going  overseas.  Although  production  of 
spruce  and  fir  is  increasing,  finished  lumber  for  interior  finish- 
ing is  still  very  scarce  and  all  indications  point  to  the  possibility 
that  the  demand  for  all  types  of  lumber  will  exceed  the  supply 
for  a considerable  time.  Competent  operators  in  the  lumber 
industry  regard  as  a waste  of  time  the  compilation  of  figures 
on  Alberta’s  lumber  requirements  because  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  about  it.  Since  the  situation  is  in  a constant  state 
of  flux  they  are  simply  doing  the  best  they  can  from  day  to 
day.  On  the  other  hand  the  supply  of  building  accessories  is 
easing  somewhat,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

These  facts  are  in  no  way  intended  to  construe  that  the 
subcommittee  considers  requirement  surveys  unimportant.  In 
fact,  the  subcommittee  holds  the  view  that  they  are  most 
important  but  that  they  are  a continuing  task  which,  in  order 
to  yield  effective  and  accurate  results,  must,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, be  conducted  under  legislative  authority.  To 
conduct  a survey  during  any  particular  month  and  conclude 
that  its  findings  are  of  a permanent  nature  and  therefore  even 
approximately  authoritative  would  be  to  commit  a serious 
error. 

The  subcommittee  on  Industry  recommends,  therefore, 
that  it  proceed  with  its  operations  as  authorized  by  the  Post- 
War  Reconstruction  Committee  and  carry  on  its  industrial 
survey;  that  the  reports  of  the  Survey  Management  Committee 
from  time  to  time  in  this  respect  be  submitted  to  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  and  further,  that  the  subcommittee  on 
Industry  be  constituted  as  a continuing  committee  to  keep  the 
survey  up-to-date. 

ELECTRIFICATION 
AND  INDUSTRIES 

Since  this  subcommittee  submitted  its  interim  report  to 
the  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  last  year,  the  Alberta 
Power  Commission  has  been  established  and  has  undertaken 
certain  operations.  A hydrometric  survey  of  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan River  and  its  tributaries  which  had  not  been  sur- 
veyed previously  has  been  completed  and  the  Commission  is 
planning  to  carry  on  a similar  survey  of  the  Athabaska  River 
during  the  coming  season.  The  reports  of  the  Commission,  no 
doubt,  can  be  made  available  to  the  Committee  from  time  to 
time. 

The  subcommittee  has  considered  carefully  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  respect  to  electric  power  installations 
which  were  established  under  war-time  conditions.  Chief 
among  such  installations  are  those  on  airports  used  under  the 
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Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan.  Through  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  the  subcommittee  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  problems  involved  with  electrification  as  applied  to  indus- 
tries and  there  is  little  to  report.  However,  one  or  two  situa- 
tions either  have  arisen  or  may  arise  so  the  subcommittee  sub- 
mits the  following  resolution  namely: 

It  is  recommended  that  no  war-time  electric  power  instal- 
lations in  the  province  be  dismantled  or  removed  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Alberta  Power  Commission  and  that,  if  neces- 
sary, the  authority  of  the  Commission  be  extended  to  include 
the  administration  of  such  matters  and ; 

It  is  further  recommended  that  no  utilities  such  as  gas, 
water  or  oil  lines  or  other  fixtures  be  lifted,  dismantled  or 
removed  without  proper  permission  from  the  Board  of  Public 
Utilities  Commissioners  or  other  similar  authority. 

TOURIST 

INDUSTRY 

The  subcommittee  on  Trade  and  Industry  submits  as  an 
appendix  an  extensive  report  on  Post-War  Travel  in  Relation 
to  Alberta  which  covers  in  considerable  detail  present  and 
likely  future  situations.  It  is  recommended  that  the  members 
of  the  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  read  this  appendix 
carefully.  It  is  summarized  here  briefly  for  the  immediate 
information  of  the  Committee. 

In  many  localities  on  this  continent  and  overseas,  the 
tourist  industry  is  to  the  community  what  agriculture  is  to 
Alberta.  Alberta  is  more  fortunate  that  they  are  because,  in 
addition  to  having  a well-established  and  thriving  agricultural 
community  it  also  has  unparallelled  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  the  tourist  industry.  The  tourist  industry  offers 
the  greatest  and  most  immediate  opportunities  for  post-war 
rehabilitation  and  employment.  In  this  respect  no  other  indus- 
try in  Alberta,  (agriculture  included)  can  compare  with  it. 

Millions  of  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  travel 
during  peace-time  vacation  periods  have  been  compelled  to 
remain  at  home  and  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  lifting  of  re- 
strictions. Through  the  influence  of  Labor  Unions,  in  the 
United  States  alone,  about  7,000,000  more  workers  than  ever 
before  are  now  able  to  obtain  holidays  with  pay.  As  a result 
of  war  loans  and  other  money-saving  schemes,  large  masses 
of  prospective  tourists  have  more  money  which  is  likely  to 
be  available  for  travel  after  the  war  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  It  is  indicated  in  Washington  that  an  embargo  will 
be  placed  on  overseas  pleasure  travel  for  three  years  after 
the  war  and  South  American  countries  and  Mexico  already 
have  under  way  tremendous  travel  promotion  programs  to 
attract  American  business  southward.  Likewise  west  coast 
agencies  are  working  to  induce  eastern  travellers  westward ; 
east  coast  agencies  are  endeavoring  to  sell  westerners  holidays 
in  the  east.  It  is  a highly  competitive  business.  Highly  organ- 
ized catering  resorts  are  ready  to  operate  immediately  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  or  as  soon  as  their  staffs  are  somewhat 
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increased.  Advertising  appropriations  have  already  been  made 
and  publicity  has  been  prepared.  The  State  of  Washington 
has  a biennial  appropriation  of  $500,000.  The  appendix  sub- 
mitted herewith  tells  of  preparations  elsewhere.  During  the 
war  Alberta’s  plans  and  efforts  have  been  virtually  at  a stand- 
still. 

It  took  seventy  years  to  develop  rail  and  thirty  years  to 
develop  motor  travel  facilities  to  pre-war  standards  of  1939 
and  consequently  slow  but  steady  year-by-year  improvements 
and  expansions  in  accommodation  and  service  facilities  were 
sufficient  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  but,  in  the  post-war  era, 
modern  aviation  facilities  will  create  a sudden  and  serious 
situation  in  regard  to  these  matters  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Five  years  of  war  have  brought  aircraft  to  a position 
where  they  can  compete  with  surface  facilities  at  comparative 
rates  with  the  added  consideration  that  flying  eliminates  the 
time-distance  factor. 

2.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  8,000  aircraft  suitable  for 
conversion  to  passenger  planes  will  be  released  to  established 
airlines.  So  modern  equipment  will  be  available. 

3.  Large  numbers  of  air  and  ground  crew  have  been 
given  expert  training  and  have  obtained  invaluable  flying 
experience  during  the  war.  So  personnel  will  be  available. 

4.  Pan-American  Airways  has  announced  that  it  will 
effect  rate  reductions  from  the  present  eight  cents  per  passen- 
ger mile  to  31/2  cents  after  the  war.  Trans-Continental  Western 
Air  Lines  are  listing  air  rates  undercutting  first-class  surface 
rates.  (New  York  to  London  for  $276  as  compared  with  $316 
first-class  steamer) . So  prices  make  air  travel  accessible  to  all 
who  previously  could  afford  rail  travel. 

5.  All  centres  west  of  Boston  and  north  of  Monterey 
Mexico  are  now  within  twenty-four  hours  air  travel  of  Al- 
berta’s National  Parks  and  northern  lakes.  So  persons  on 
two-weeks  of  vacation  who  could  not  spend  from  eight  to  ten 
days  in  travel  to  reach  the  Canadian  Rockies  for  four  or  five 
days  of  outing,  may  now  fly  during  week  ends  and  have  their 
entire  vacation  time  at  their  disposal. 

6.  Despite  the  fact  that  cars  have  been  going  onto  the 
American  scrap  pile  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  a year,  there  are 
still  24,000,000  privately-owned  cars  either  ready  or  nearly 
ready  (when  tires  are  released)  to  roll.  So  heavy  motor  travel 
can  still  be  expected. 

These  circumstances  lead  to  an  urgent  need  for  the  proper 
training  of  personnel.  In  Canada  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  tourist  resorts  are  seasonal,  that  waiting  on  tables  or 
carrying  baggage  are  jobs  for  high  school  students  during  the 
holidays.  In  districts  where  tourism  is  to  the  people  what  agri- 
culture is  to  Alberta,  this  kind  of  employment  is  but  a part 
of  an  apprenticeship  leading  to  a degree  as  hostess  or  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  executive  positions  in  the  travel  industry. 
Regular  courses  are  available  for  such  training  and,  if  estab- 
lished would  attract  classes  especially  from  western  Canada 
and  the  Pacific  North-West  States. 
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Tourist  accommodation  in  Alberta,  what  there  is  of  it, 
is  of  a very  high  standard  in  the  parks  especially,  but  the  rates 
are  beyond  the  purses  of  persons  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  Standardization 
of  accommodation  and  services  is  necessary  in  accordance  with 
standard  rates.  Licensing  by  municipalities,  as  tried  in  some 
localities  is  ineffectual  because  it  standardizes  nothing  and 
local  politics  frequently  enter  into  situations.  Therefore,  licens- 
ing of  tourist  cabin  and  camp  resorts  based  on  approval  of 
sites,  standarization  of  services  etc.  on  a nominal  fee  basis, 
but  which  establishes  regular  inspections  under  provincial 
regulations  is  necessary. 

Public  support  for  Governmental  efforts  to  develop  the 
tourist  industry  is  necessary.  The  appendix  points  out  that  the 
agricultural  population  of  Alberta  heartily  approves  expendi- 
tures for  education,  health  measures  and  agriculture  because 
the  public  is  conscious  that  these  services  result  in  increased 
incomes  or  benefits  of  other  kinds,  but  the  farmer  on  the 
central  prairies  who  rarely  sees  a tourist  is  likely  to  believe 
that  public  funds  spent  in  the  development  of  tourism  go 
directly  into  the  pockets  of  persons  in  the  resort  centres  and  do 
him  no  good  whatsoever.  Therefore,  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  province  must  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  a side 
of  beef  sold  in  Alberta  to  visitors  employs  cooks,  waiters  and 
other  hotel  and  restaurant  help ; that  visitors  are  an  imported 
market;  that  tourists,  from  the  moment  they  enter  the  prov- 
ince, become  tax  payers  either  directly  or  indirectly  and 
further,  that  the  money  they  spend  plays  a very  important 
part  in  maintaining  a favorable  balance  in  regard  to  Canada’s 
foreign  exchange  position  and  therefore,  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Canadian  dollar. 

The  appendix  states  that  organization  within  the  tourist 
industry  is  necessary  and  that  no  general  organization  exists 
to  bring  all  the  various  phases  of  activity  in  tourism  together. 
It  points  out  that  Montanans  Incorporated  is  an  organization 
of  business  and  professional  men,  resort  owners  and  operators, 
newspaper,  radio  and  transportation  men  who  raise  by  private 
subscription  for  publicity  purposes  about  $50,000  per  year. 
Such  an  organization  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
tourist  industry  in  Alberta,  among  other  things  to  act  as  a 
quasi-disciplinary  body  within  the  industry  to  keep  it  up  to 
high  standards  of  efficiency,  service,  etc. 

Furthermore,  sporting  activities  should  be  more  thor- 
oughly organized  and  great  co-operation  should  exist  between 
the  sportsmen’s  organization  and  the  tourist  industry.  The 
example  of  Pennsylvania  is  cited  to  show  that,  while  in  1913 
the  State  was  virtually  devoid  of  game,  through  the  activities 
of  sportsmen’s  clubs  largely,  hunting  and  fishing  were  im- 
proved so  that  today  that  State’s  vacation  business  amounts 
to  more  than  $400,000,000  per  year  and  that  is  more  than 
Alberta  derives  today  from  all  our  grain  crops,  coal,  oil,  lum- 
ber, livestock,  poultry,  butter  and  cheese  business  combined. 

The  report  deals  with  the  financing  of  new  resorts  after 
the  war  and  points  to  the  advisability  of  arranging  for  return- 
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mg  active  service  personnel  who  want  to  establish  such  resorts 
a system  of  federal  financial  aid  similar  to  that  now  provided 
for  veterans  under  the  Veterans’  Land  Act.  The  position  of 
returning  veterans  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  forest 
fire  protection  is  also  considered  as  is  the  situation  with  regard 
to  obtaining  for  resort  establishments  certain  surplus  war 
supplies  which  are  to  be  disposed  of  through  War  Assets 
Corporation — stoves,  blankets,  kitchen  utensils  etc. 

The  report  urges  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  prepare 
promotional  material  because  such  material  must  be  made  at 
least  one  season  in  advance  for  use  the  following  spring  to 
attract  tourists  the  following  summer.  It  urges  that  material 
should  include  advertising  layouts  of  design  and  copy,  pub- 
licity in  the  form  of  written  articles  and  photographs  for 
release  through  news  columns,  radio  programs  and  motion 
pictures  to  be  ready  for  immediate  use  the  moment  an  armistice 
has  been  signed. 

The  report  concludes  with  a brief  reference  to  the  impor- 
tance of  highways*  in  relation  to  tourist  travel. 

Arising  out  of  this  report  on  the  tourist  industry,  the 
subcommittee  recommends: 

That  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  establish  a 
system  of  licensing  for  and  regulation  of  tourist  cabin  camp 
resorts  under  categories  according  to  the  design  of  construction 
and  facilities  provided,  with  a view  to  establishing  in  Alberta 
a wider  range  of  accommodation  according  to  rates  to  serve 
visitors  in  the  lower  income  brackets,  and  to  ensure  a definite 
standard  of  service  for  a standard  of  price. 

That  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  call  a con- 
ference of  all  parties  interested  to  discuss  and  submit  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Government,  recommendations  pertaining  to 
all  matters  concerning  the  development  of  the  tourist  industry 
in  Alberta  especially  in  relation  to : 

(a)  Providing  training  for  personnel, 

(b)  Providing  more  accommodation, 

(c)  Standardization,  licensing  and  regulation  within  the 
industry, 

(d)  Establishing  a central  tourist  organization, 

(e)  Organizing  auto  court  operators  and  resort  managers, 

(f)  Organizing  sports  activities, 

(g)  Financing  the  establishment  of  new  resorts, 

(h)  Settlement  of  returning  active  service  personnel  as 
resort  managers,  and 

(i)  Such  other  matters  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

That  the  responsible  federal  authorities  recognize  the 
need  for  providing  for  returned  veterans,  who  wish  to  estab- 
lish tourist  resorts,  and  supply  federal  financial  assistance 
similar  to  that  provided  for  veterans  who  settle  on  agricultural 
lands,  but  on  a basis  which  does  not  incumber  the  veteran  with 
debt. 
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The  subcommittee,  through  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  has  in  progress  a survey  of  presently  undeveloped  but 
suitable  sites  which  may  be  developed  as  resort  centres  after 
the  war  and  a study  is  being  made  of  a number  of  them.  The 
co-operation  of  aero  companies  operating  in  the  north  has 
been  obtained  but  reports  on  some  of  the  sites  which  they 
suggest  are  not  yet 'complete. 

Among  the  sites  already  reported  are  the  following: 

Clearwater  River  west  of  Rocky  Mountain  House. 

Hardisty  Lake  near  Hardisty. 

Pembina  River  near  Entwhistle. 

Ponoka  and  district. 

Rimbey  and  district. 

Gull  Lake. 

Hanmore  Lake  near  Smoky  Lake. 

Sundre  and  adjacent  foothills. 

Medicine  Hat. 

Peace  River  near  Fairview. 

Wapiti  River  south  of  Grande  Prairie. 

Cooking  Lake. 

Reports  concerning  others  are  being  received  from  day 
to  day  and  cover  information  pertaining  to  the  exact  location, 
nature  of  forest  and  plant  growth  and  drainage,  proximity 
to  nearest  town  or  village  and  rail,  highway  or  air  transporta- 
tion facilities,  nature  of  activity  likely  to  predominate  such  as 
swimming,  canoeing,  fishing,  hunting,  hiking  etc.  and  other 
data  which  might  be  useful  in  determining  the  suitability  of 
the  site  for  development. 

In  addition  to  these  new  and  undeveloped  sites,  some 
development  has  already  been  carried  out  within  provincial 
park  areas  including  Saskatoon  Island,  Gooseberry  Lake,  Lund- 
breck  Falls,  Hommy  Park,  Ghost  River,  Park  Lake  Assineau 
Reserve,  Dillberry  Lake,  Writing  on  Stone  Reserve,  Little 
Smoky  Reserve,  Bad  Lands  Reserve,  and  the  Wapiti  Reserve 
in  addition  to  the  more  developed  and  better  known  centres 
at  Waterton,  Elk  Island,  the  lake  resorts  at  Cooking,  Sylvan, 
Wabamun,  Alberta  Beach.  Pigeon  and  other  lakes,  and,  of 
course,  Banff  and  Jasper  National  Parks. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  subcommittee  to  belabor  the 
Committee  with  numerous  other  details  because  the  importance 
of  resort  establishment  as  an  outlet  for  consumer  goods  will 
be  immediately  recognized.  A small  resort  which  will  accom- 
modate only  fifty  persons  per  night  requires  a tremendous 
quantity  of  beds  and  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  cutlery  china- 
ware,  furnishings  etc.  Furthermore,  it  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  accommodations  at  Jasper  should  be  increased 
tenfold  and  those  at  Banff  fourfold  within  a reasonable  period 
after  the  war. 

The  subcommittee  cites  these  few  examples  to  establish 
the  immensity  and  importance  of  problems  pertaining  to  the 
tourist  industry  which,  under  proper  development,  can  rank 
within  a reasonably  short  time  with  agriculture  as  an  industry 
in  Alberta. 
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STABILIZATION  OF 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  subcommittee,  earlier  in  this  report  has  submitted 
its  views  and  proposals  for  the  maintenance  of  stabilization  in 
industrial  employment. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING, 

LABOR  RELATIONS 

The  subcommittee  has  already  submitted  its  recommenda- 
tions pertaining  to  collective  bargaining  and  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

WAGES,  WORKING 
CONDITIONS 

The  subcommittee,  in  its  study  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  as,  indeed,  also  in  its  study  of  the  above  noted 
matters,  has  had  at  its  disposal  the  valuable  reports  and  experi- 
ences of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations.  The  facts  contained 
in  these  reports  cover  such  a wide  range  of  problems  and  the 
solutions  to  them  seem  always  to  have  been  achieved  by  such 
successful  methods  that  the  subcommittee  suggests  that  if 
the  proposed  Industrial  Development  Board  functions  as 
smoothly  and  efficiently,  little  will  remain  to  cause  undue 
worry  or  concern. 

Although  many  of  the  situations  involving  wages  and 
working  conditions,  collective  bargaining  and  many  other 
aspects  of  industrial  relations,  have  been  extremely  compli- 
cated and,  at  times,  very  difficult,  it  is  outstandingly  significant 
that,  since  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations  commenced 
operations  not  a single  dispute  has  remained  unsettled  and 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  neither  labor  nor  management 
has  suffered  material  loss  of  income  or  business  turn-over. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  intend  to  imply  that  all  is 
perfect  in  the  balance  of  wages  and  working  conditions;  that 
Alberta’s  system  of  collective  bargaining  is  beyond  improve- 
ment nor  that  differences  may  not  continue  to  develop  from 
time  to  time.  But  the  subcommittee  does  point  to  the  Board 
of  Industrial  Relations  as  the  kind  of  functioning  governmental 
body  which,  when  clothed  with  benevolent  but  authoritative 
powers,  can  encounter  and  solve  every  type  of  problem  that 
comes  within  its  jurisdiction.  With  such  a Board  in  operation 
it  is  unnecessary  for  this  subcommittee  to  enter  into  any 
lengthy  dissertation  about  labor,  management,  wage  or  work- 
ing conditions,  because  the  Government,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry  is  fully  informed  at  all  times  and 
stands  well  advised  on  matters  which  demand  governmental 
decisions  or  legislative  action. 

The  subcommittee  assures  this  Committee  that  the  vol- 
uminous files  and  records  of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations 
are  available  to  this  Committee  now  or  at  any  future  time  upon 
your  request  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  redundant  to 
rewrite  them  into  this  report. 
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TRAINING  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  subcommittee’s  recommendations  in  this  respect  have 
already  been  submitted  in  this  report. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  subcommittee  on  Trade  and 
Industry  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  establish 
an  Industrial  Development  Board  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  and  Industry  Act  to  encourage  and  assist  industrialists 
to  become  established  in  Alberta; 

2.  That  attention  of  the  Dominion  Government  be  di- 
rected to  the  importance  of  maintaining  under  the  powers  of 
the  Combines  Investigation  Act,  Canadian  exports  as  they 
may  be  affected  by  cartels,  having  particular  reference  to 
such  plants  as  Alberta  Nitrogen  Products  Limited; 

3.  That  the  Dominion  Government  be  petitioned  to  insist 
that,  in  disposing  of  chemical  plants,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  plant  of  Alberta  Nitrogen  Products  Limited  after  the 
war,  it  may  be  made  a condition  of  the  agreement  of  sale  that 
such  plants  be  maintained  in  effective  production. 

4.  That  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Telephones 
undertake  a complete  investigation  into,  and  report  to  the 
Post-W ar  Reconstruction  Committee  on,  the  freight-rate  prob- 
lem as  it  affects  Alberta’s  economy,  with  a view  to  obtaining 
an  equalization  of  freight  rates  within  Canada  as  soon  as 
possible  and  with  a view  to  abolishing  in  Alberta  the  so-called 
constructive  rates  and,  further,  that  full  publicity  be  given 
to  the  findings  of  the  investigation ; 

5.  That  the  maintenance  of  open  markets  for  surplus 
agricultural  products  at  fair  prices  is  essential  to  the  economic 
stability  and  progress  of  Alberta  and,  therefore,  that  the 
importance  of  the  establishment  by  the  Dominion  Government 
of  a clearly-defined,  long-term  marketing  policy  should  be 
stressed ; 

6.  That  the  attention  of  the  Alberta  Research  Council 
be  directed  to  the  possible  development  of  products  from  saw- 
fly  resisting  straw  which  is  being  produced  at  the  Lethbridge 
Experimental  Farm,  with  a view  to  investigating  its  properties 
for  the  production  of  paper  and  textiles  and  submit  a report 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  on  the  subject; 

7.  That  further  information  regarding  the  $15,000  plant 
mentioned  in  the  University’s  report  on  straw  paper,  for  the 
manufacture  of  insulating  board,  be  obtained  with  a view  to 
establishing  immediately  a pilot  plant  in  Alberta. 

8.  That  collective  bargaining  be  continued  and  that 
legislation  to  keep  it  effective  be  studied  continually  with  a 
view  to  improving  its  effectiveness; 

9.  That  the  principle  be  adopted  that,  when  an  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  by  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
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gaining,  such  agreement  be  binding  for  a minimum  of  one 
year; 

10.  That  everything  possible  be  done  to  encourage,  in 
all  industries,  the  establishment  of  labor-management  relations 
committees  as  a means  of  promoting  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  such  industries  for  the  benefit  of  employers, 
employees  and  for  the  economic  progress  of  Alberta; 

11.  That  federal  income  taxation  should  be  revised  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  funds  for  expansion  and  further 
to  provide  initial  capital  for  the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries into  which  the  element  of  speculation  enters; 

12.  That,  as  well  as  through  other  sources,  provision 
should  be  made  through  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Canada  to 
make  additional  capital  available  for  the  development  of 
industries  in  Alberta; 

13.  That  aviation  matters  of  local  significance  should  be 
administered  by  the  provincial  government; 

14.  That  the  subcommittee  on  Trade  and  Industry  pro- 
ceed with  its  operations  as  authorized  by  the  Post-War  Re- 
construction Committee  and  carry  on  with  its  industrial  survey ; 
that  the  reports  of  the  Survey  Management  Committee  from 
time  to  time  in  this  respect  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  and  further  that  the  subcommittee  on  Trade 
and  Industry  be  constituted  as  a continuing  committee  to  keep 
the  survey  up  to  date ; 

15.  That  no  war-time  electric  power  installations  in  the 
province  be  dismantled  or  removed  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Alberta  Power  Commission  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  be  extended  to  include  the  administration  of  such 
matters ; 

16.  That  no  utilities  such  as  gas,  water  or  oil  lines  or  other 
fixtures  be  lifted,  dismantled  or  removed  without  proper 
permission  from  the  Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners 
or  other  similar  authority ; 

17.  That  the  Alberta  Government  be  urged  to  supplement 
all  that  is  being  done  by  and  through  other  agencies,  by  estab- 
lishing an  adequate  housing  program  for  Alberta  within  the 
resources  of  this  province ; 

18.  That  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  establish 
a system  of  licensing  for,  and  regulation  of,  tourist  cabin  camp 
resorts  under  categories  according  to  site  the  design  of  con- 
struction and  facilities  provided,  with  a view  to  establishing 
in  Alberta  a wider  range  of  accommodation  and  to  ensure  a 
definite  standard  of  service  for  a standard  of  price; 

19.  That  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  consider 
the  advisability  of  calling  a conference  of  all  parties  interested 
to  discuss  and  submit  for  the  guidance  of  the  Government, 
recommendations  pertaining  to  all  matters  concerning  the 
development  of  the  tourist  industry  in  Alberta; 

20.  That  the  responsible  federal  authorities  recognize 
the  need  of  providing  for  returned  veterans  who  wish  to 
establish  tourist  resorts,  federal  financial  assistance  similar 
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to  that  provided  under  the  Veterans’  Land  Act  for  veterans 
who  settle  on  agricultural  lands,  but  on  a basis  which  does 
not  encumber  the  veteran  with  debt. 

CONCLUSION 

The  subcommittee  views  with  great  satisfaction  the  fact 
that,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  made  in  its  report 
last  year,  an  Alberta  Power  Commission  has  been  established 
and  that  the  Apprenticeship  Act  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Statutes  of  Alberta. 

The  subcommittee  submits  the  considered  opinion  that 
it  is  the  constructive  view  of  Labor  in  Alberta  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  conditions  be  maintained  such  as  will  encourage 
capital  investment  in  Alberta  with  a view  to  ensuring  the 
progressive  development  and  use  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  province  in  a manner  which  will  provide  the  highest  pos- 
sible standard  of  living  consistent  with  Alberta’s  economic 
position. 

Furthermore,  the  subcommittee  submits  the  opinion  that 
the  orderly  development  and  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  agricultural  production  can  be  achieved  and 
maintained  only  through  an  industrial  economy  based  upon 
the  principle  of  decentralization  in  industry  and  that  the 
industrial  requirements  of  our  people  may  best  be  met  through 
a process  of  industrial  production  which  places  at  their  disposal 
the  necessities  of  life  with  the  added  enjoyment  of  economic 
security  with  freedom,  coupled  with  a high  standard  of  living 
comforts,  health  services,  and  educational  facilities  limited 
only  by  the  economic  resources  of  the  province  and  regardless 
of  the  pecuniary  income  of  the  individual. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart, 
Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on 
Industry. 


December  18,  1944. 
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